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PREFACE. 


In the following pages are reproduced with a few 
alterations, the Lectures on Rigveda, given by me, last 
year, at the University of Bombay, in connection with 
the post-graduate studies. My object has been just to 
place in the hands of a beginner of the study of Rigveda 
a handbook which would serve as a popular and con- 
venient introduction, so as to enable him to enter upon 
the study with confidence and cheerfulness. For several 
reasons, it was not possible to do full justice to the 
subject, and the treatment of the few topics which alone 
could be touched upon, was bound to be cursory and 
incomplete. I have only tried to present in an interest- 
ing and easily digestible form, the modicum of informa- 
tion with which a student of Rigveda should be equip- 
ped. It is hoped that the reading of these pages would 
induce a student to know something more of Rigveda 
and would give him the general outlook necessary to 
begin the study in the right spirit. Before concluding 
I have to request that this handbook to the study of 
Rigveda with all its imperfections, may deserve sym- 
pathy and indulgence at the hands of the readers. 


Elphinstone Coliege, 
Bombay. 

15 April , 1915. 


V. S. G. 
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LECTURE 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 


General neglect of the study of Veda — why Rigveda 
should bo studied ? — not for high poetry — nor for high phi- 
losophy — but because it is the sole means of knowing the 
history of the mind of the primitive man — the study essential 
for a right understanding of India even at present-the influence 
of the Veda seen everywhere and at all times-the study essen~ 
tial for the history of the world — important from the point of 
view of Comparative Philology — the marvelous effect produced 
by the introduction of Sanskrit to Western scholars — Sanskrit 
older than Greek and Latin — the contrast between classical 
Sanskrit and Vedio Sanskrit — fortuna and Ushas — some in- 
teresting facts in the history of words — the roots kup, ram f 
and jam — neglect of the study of Rigveda least excusable 
under the present circumstanees — the plan of the course of 
lectures, briefly stated. 

Complaints are often made by students that 
the study of Rigveda is very dry and is absolutely 
wanting not only in interest but in utility also. This 
same spirit has, as a matter of fact, pervaded our 
Sh&stris and Pandits of the old school who spend 
their whole lives in the study of one or more branches 
of philosophy or sciences like that of grammar or 
rhetorics, but none of whom seem ever to have given 
even a passing thought to the understanding and ex- 
position of the Vedas in general or of Rigveda in 
particular. And this spirit seems to have been handed 
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down from generation to generation, from very old 
times, as would appear from the fact that even Panini 
the oldest known grammarian, whose Ashtadhyayi has 
the honour of being regarded by the orthodox people as 
one of the Veddngas, or works specially intended as 
helps to the study o£ the Veda, deals with the grammar 
of the Vedic language only in a secondary manner, 
assigning a distinctly subordinate place to the Vedic 
idiom, as compared with the later Sanskrit. And the 
same is the case with the modern, highly popular 
manual of grammar, with which every Vyakarana 
Shastri begins the study of the subject, and whose 
knowledge is quite essential to every Sanskrit scholar 
whether of the ancient or of the modern type, J mean, 
the Siddhdnta-Kaumudi of Bhattoji Dikshita, wherein 
all the Sutras of Pdnini dealing with the Vedic idiom 
have been put together in a section by itself called the 
Vaidiki Prakriyd, which forms the last chapter of the 
book, and which is studied by a very few amongst the 
Shdstris. The class of Brahmans, known as Vaidikas, 
who can recite the Vedic texts from the beginning to 
the end, without a mistake, but who are absolutely 
Ignorant of the meaning thereof, also testifies to the 
fact, that the systematic exegesis of the Veda is 
neglected. How and why this spirit came over the 
votaries of Sanskrit is a curiosity, especially when we 
remember that in Nirukta, the oldest known work 
dealing with the exegesis of the Veda, the author con- 
cludes his introduction to the work, with a high 
eulogium of him who understands the meaning of the 
Veda mid a scathing censure of }xim who only repeata 
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the words without knowing their meaning. The 
verses on account of their directness and simplicity can 
bear quotation. — 

wna<d w g rc ? fogn a g anfrarfri* fl rer R u ft utsfr* i dtv 
srn^Rr ^TPrt^isrnwn u 
> s raprrfl* nr. 

*r- fnrcrer gn r h<Nu*i . i 3 ttT i&r 
ii tn ft w^r fa refomif * 

j frw reufl i wrfit rtnnto; arr* $wsft anrsrras- 
wmt ii * 

What has been said so far is, of course, only 
generally true, as one can not shut his eyes to the 
work done in the field by Pandits especially during 
the period of special activity about the 14th century 
after Christ, to which I shall have an occasion to refer 
in a subsequent lecture. 

The disappointment which falls to the lot of 
the present student of Veda is more due to the wrong 
standpoint which the student takes, than to the nature 
of the study itself. The antique nature of the language 
and the distance by which we are removed from the. 
Vedic times no doubt contribute to make the study 
difficult and tedious, but these are nothing compared to 
the utility of the study and the interest which would 
follow from it, only if it is pursued in the right spirit. 

Do you, young readers, come to Rigveda with 
the hope of finding the best and most interesting 
poetry therein ? Then I am not surprised at the dis~ 

* Nir. I. 18 and 19. The first two verses are looked upon 
as interpolations by some; bat that does not affect oar 
position. 
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Appointment which would be in store for you. You 
can not expect to find in the Rigveda the smooth and 
melodious verses of Kalidasa, nor the deep and heart- 
rending emotions of Bhavabhuti, nor the polished and 
gingling music of Dandin nor the elaborate and high- 
ly finished art of M&gha, nor the deep significance of 
Bh&ravi, nor the bewilderingly complex phrases of Bana. 
You cannot find these, in the Rigveda, of the quality 
and degree to which you are accustomed in classical 
literature. All the same it can not be denied that the 
hymns of Rigveda, at least some of them, are such as 
the goddess of poetry would be proud of. The fresh- 
ness and beautiful imagery which characterise the 
hymns addressed to the Aurora, the heroic simplicity 
of some of the hymns addressed to the Thundering Bull, 
the homeliness which pervades some of the hymns to 
the Agni, cannot but strike the mind of a sympathetic 
and appreciating student. Though Rigveda as a work 
of poetry cannot at all stand comparison with best sam- 
ples of Sanskrit classical poetry, still it has something 
indescribable in it which cannot be lightly passed over. 
The charms of Vasantasena, the heroine of Mrichcha- 
Rat ika may no doubt be highly attractive and may 
possess an unparalleled enchantment for the ordinary 
reader, but there still remains the indescribable sweet- 
ness and innocence of Arya Dhuti, the married wife 
( ) of Ch&rudatta, though it may appeal to 
T»ry few readers. 

Do you expect to find higher philosophy in 
Rigveda ? Do you wish to have cut and dry systems 
of thought providing answers to such questions as — who 
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am 1 ? What is the relation between the individual 
soul and the highest soul ? What becomes of me 
after death ?-and so on ? In the Rigveda you cannot 
meet with the solutions of such and other problems of 
life. The Rigvedic atmosphere is much more fresh and 
optimistic than can help the growth of a thinking and 
philosophic temperament. System and arrangement of 
thoughts calculated to solve a particular problem of 
life are absent from the Rigveda. The philosophy of 
the Rigveda proper, if philosophy it can be called, is 
much more practical ; give and take is the idea fre- 
quently met with. The Rishis with their frankness 
and straightness, promise to offer sacrifices to gods, 
provided they in return bestow on them cattle and long 
life, war-like sons and riches. Did I not bring to thee 
an offering of ray prayers and oblations ? Then why 
dost thou, Oh god, abstain from conferring on me long 
life and a continuity of sons ?-asks the Rishi of a god 
more than once. Those few hymns of the Rigveda which 
distinctly smack of the philosophic mood and attempt to 
solve the riddle of life, are an exception and strike one 
as unvedic in character ; and from the point of view of 
language and syntax, such hymns have been now autho- 
ritatively declared to be later in character, which form, 
as it were, the connecting links of the earlier Vedic 
thought with its later phase culminating in the Upani- 
shads ; and it must be stated here, that even these 
latter are far from having one particular system of 
philosophy* Thus, it is no wonder, if those who are 
familiar with the close and technical reasoning of. 
Ny&ya works, or with the flowing and lucid argumen- 
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tation of Vedantists like ^ankarachdrya, would, on 
opening the pages of the Rigveda, turn away their 
faces, through sheer disappointment. 

Then, why should you study Rigveda ? Because it is 
the sole means of knowing the history of the mind of 
primitive man. Rigveda is the oldest record of the 
Aryans whose immediate descendants we are. It be- 
longs to a period thousands of years removed from us, 
of which no records, no monuments in any form what- 
soever are available. It is a great fortune that the 
Rigveda though so old and voluminous in extent has 
been preserved to us in a form correct to a syllable by 
oral tradition in our country. In Rigveda, we are face- 
to face with our ancestors, we see how they behaved, 
how they spoke, how they thought, what simplicity and 
innocence flowed from their hearts, what religion and 
faith they professed, how they worshipped their gods, 
what were their ideals, whether they cheerily longed 
for the life they lived or waited to run away there- 
from, only to enjoy the superior pleasures of Paradise, 
or to return into that divine essence from which this- 
life only separated them for a while, or to see them- 
selves reduced to the same nothing from which they 
came to existence in this world. 

But it may be asked, let the student of anti- 
quity read Rigveda; why should every Sanskrit student 
be^ compelled to study it ? It may interest him who- 
has a natural aptitude for antiquarian research; but 
that is no reason why it should be included in the 
curriculum meant for the general student. To these 
persons we reply that not only is the study of Rigveda 
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essential to a student o£ antiquity, but it is equally or 
even more essential to the student o£ India as it stands ' 
at present. The study of Rigveda, I repeat, is abso- 
lutely necessary for a right understanding of India and 
her history even to-day. Our civilization from times of 
old down to the present day is one homogeneous whole 
and some elements peculiarly Indian have been so in- 
dissolubly associated therewith, that even our ancestor 
of the Vedic days, if he were to rise up once more 
to-day, will have many things in us which he may easily 
recognize. The Indian mind is the same in many 
respects, whether in the Vedic Age or in the 20th 
century A. D. If it be asked what that unifying prin- 
ciple is which runs through all the several aspects of 
Indian life and temperament, we reply, it is the in- 
fluence of the Veda and the Vedic Age, which has per- 
meated all strata of Indians and which is seen in every 
little act of ours. Whether it be religion, whether it 
be philosophy, morals, literature or social habits, we 
detect everywhere its presence. Our religious cere- 
monies may have become more elaborate and artificial 
and sometimes farcical in character, still we can not 
lose sight of the basis of the Veda. We can not open 
an Indian book without being thrown back on an earlier 
authority which is the Veda, and which is regarded as 
the basis of all our knowledge, both sacred and profane. 
The delicate poetry of Kaliddsa, the philosophical vig- 
our of Kapila, the voluptuous mysticism ofjayadeva 
and the epic simplicity of Vy&sa and Valmiki, all these 
admirable in themselves, would, however, float before 
our eyes like the mirage of a desert, unless they are 
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provided with the historical background by the Vedas. 
So also all the systems of philosophy or Darsanas, and 
all codes of laws profess to impart the teaching 
of the Veda. 

Not only is the study of Rigveda essential for 
the history of India, whether old or modern, it is also 
essential for the history of the world. '--To quote 
Max Muller,* “In the history of the world the 
Veda fills a gap which no literary work in any 
other language could fill. It carries us back to times 
of which we have no records anywhere, and gives us 
the very words of a generation of men of whom other- 
wise we could form but the vaguest estimate by means 
of conjectures and inferences. As long as man con- 
tinues to take an interest in the history of his race, 
and as long as we collect in libraries and museums the 
relics of former ages, the first place in that long row of 
books which contains the records of the Aryan branch 
of mankind, will belong forever to the Rigveda.” 

Above all, the study of Rigveda is most im- 
portant from the point of view of Philology, or the 
Science of Language. The study of languages as dis- 
tinguished from the mere acquisition of languages is a 
growth of the last century, though it must be admitted 
that researches into the genealogies and affinities of 
words have exercised the ingenuity of numberless 
generations of acute and inquiring minds. Still nothing 
deserving of the name of science was the result of these 
older investigations in the domain of language. There 


* Ancient Sanskrit Literature p. 63. 
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■were merely hasty generalisations, baseless hypotheses 
and inconclusive deductions. As is the case with every 
science in its early stage, the science o£ language too was 
attended with the difficulties, viz. paucity of observed 
facts and a faulty standpoint. As Whitney has said* — 
“ National self-sufficiency and inherited pre-possession 
long helped to narrow the limits imposed by unfavour- 
able circumstances upon the extent of linguistic know- 
ledge restraining that liberality of inquiry which is 
indispensable to the growth of a science.” Thus in 
ancient times every one thought his own dialect to be 
the oldest one with which to start and compare other 
dialects. Until very recently Latin and Greek were 
supposed to be the oldest and the most primitive 
known languages from which every European language 
was derived. But the restless and penetrating investi- 
gation, which characterised the last century, changed 
the whole state of affairs, and linguistic scholars busied 
themselves with the special relationship of the princi- 
pal languages of Europe with one another and with 
the languages of Southwestern Asia, which led to 
the establishment of the Indo-European family of 
languages. 

“ No single circumstance,” to quote from Whitney J 
again, "more powerfully aided the onward movement, 
than the introduction to Western scholars of the Sans- 
krit, the ancient and sacred dialect of India. Its exceed- 
ing age, its remarkable conservation of primitive ma- 
terial and forms, its unequalled transparency of struc- 

* Language and ita Study — p. 2. 

t Language and ita Study— p. 4. 
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ture, give it an indisputable right to the first place 
among the tongues of the Indo-European family. 
Upon their comparison, already fruitfully begun, it 
cast a new and welcome light, displaying clearly their 
hitherto obscure relations, rectifying their doubtful ety- 
mologies, illustrating the laws of research which must 
be followed in their study, and in that of all other 
languages." 

/ 1 may be excused for making another quotation 
owing to the importance of the subject. “What has. 
been termed the discovery of Sanskrit by Western 
scholars,” says Prof. Sayce,* “put an end to all this 
fanciful playing with words and created the science 
of language. The native grammarians of India had at 
an early period analyzed both the phonetic sounds and 
the vocabulary of Sanskrit with astonishing precision, 
and drawn up a far more scientific system of grammar 
than the philologists of Alexandria or Rome had been 
able to attain. The Devanagari alphabet is a splendid 

monument of phonological accuracy and the Hindu 

Vaiyakaranas or grammarians had not only discovered 
that roots are the ultimate elements of language, but 
had traced all the words of Sanskrit to a limited num- 
ber of roots. Their grammatical system and nomen- 
clature rest upon a firm foundation of inductive reason- 
ing and though based on the phenomena of a single 
language, show a scientific insight into the nature of 
speech whic<h has never been surpassed." 

From all this you can easily see what an import- 
ant part, the Sanskrit language has played in the do- 
° The Soience of Language. Vol* L p* 38. 
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main o£ the sceince of language. Now the object and 
aim of philology is to learn what man is by what man 
has been. And Sanskrit philology in particular has- 
served to supply one of the earliest and most import- 
ant links in the history of mankind. Sanskrit has been 
regarded as a language even older and more primitive 
than Greek and Latin. At least Sanskrit enables us to- 
have glimpses into the transactions of the South-Eas- 
tern branch of the Aryans, as opposed to the North- 
western branch. And if Sanskrit is so important 
owing to its primitiveness and transparency, wherewith 
can we begin its study if not with the Vedic idiom P 1 
The classical Sanskrit which we now know and which 
is accessible and intelligible to comparatively large- 
numbers is itself a very old dialect but has been pre- 
served to us in its pristine purity as it ceased to be a- 
language of the people in general but continued to be 
only a literary dialect used by the learned alone. The 
Sanskrit language is to-day what it was exactly in the 
days of Panini, without any change of form or of sig- 
nificance of words. Thus even the classical Sanskrit is 
the means of studying the life and manners of a very- 
old generation. 

But this is not the case with the Vedic idiom- 
Though the dialect of the Veda or more particularly the- 
Rigveda is essentially Sanskrit still it differs from the 
latter in many considerable respects, so much so that te 
a student of classical Sanskrit pure and simple, the 
Vedic language would be almost Greek and Latin. The 
Vedic Sanskrit, if I may so call it, is much simpler,, 
more regular and less artificial than the classical 
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^Sanskrit. The forms of declension and conjuga- 
tion are more regular in character though more 
varied at the same time. Sandhis are simpler and far 
more intelligible. The Infinitive Mood, for instance, 
"has not less than six forms in the Veda, whereas in later 
Sanskrit, we have only one form. All these peculiari- 
ties I shall deal with, later on in their proper place. 
What I want to say here is that the Vedic Sanskrit is 
much older than the later Sanskrit, whether the Vedic 
age be 2000 years before Christ or even still further 
removed from us ; that it represents a state of civiliza- 
tion nowhere else represented; that it provides us with 
many links which are otherwise obscure, though with- 
out them no certain conclusions can be arrived at. 

The truth of what has been said so far may be il- 
lustrated by an example. Take, for instance, the modern 
English word ‘fortune'. The word was brought by the 
Normans who had it in the form 'fortune' in Northern 
French. It came from * fortuna ' in Latin. Now for- 
tune in English means riches, prosperity, good fortune 
as well as bad fortune, chance as opposed to divine will 
and so on. The word in all these significations can be 
derived from /err e ‘to bring.’ One who brings good 
or bad luck. Fors which comes from the same root and 
is allied to fortune was the name of an old deity in 
Italy, who was supposed to bring with her good or bad, 
was the first-born of gods and was also sometimes 
spoken of, jasthe daughter of Jupiter, Zeus, correspond- 
ing to ‘Dyauh.’ Now who was this deity ? Was it a 
mere personification of some virtue or act, as Victor- 
"Victoria, Fides-Faith and so on ? 
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Now if we study the mythology according to the- 
oldest Aryan records, we find that the Dawn or Aurora 
was one of the deities whom the most primitive 
Aryans known to us worshipped and praised. The 
Dawn, as I remarked above, is the subject of many a 
beautiful hymn in the Rigveda. Now the Dawn is often 
described as the first-born of the bright Gods. She is 
called Agriya, the first who comes at the head of all 
the other Gods, who brings, indeed, precious gifts, name- 
ly, light and life, and who is, therefore, invoked first 
(prathamd) at every morning-prayer ( piirvahutau ). The 
same Dawn is also called the daugther of Dyaus (Zeus)* 
duhita Divah, and in other places, she is like Fors re- 
presented as the mother of the Gods. There are, in 
fact, few praises bestowed in the Veda on Ushas, the 
Dawn, which cannot be transferred to Fortuna, thus 
showing her to have been orginally, like Ushas, the 
bright light of each day, worshipped from the earliest 
days. Thus in the concept of Fors-Fortuna we cannot 
but recognize a reflex of the goddess of the Dawn who 
brings everything, who in her lap has good and evil gifts. 
Attempting to trace Fors or Fortuna (derived from 
ferre) to some Sanskrit root, we have f ‘to bring' as the 
most analogous one. And Fors is quite analogous to 
harati or har-ti (fert). And derivatives from (tuflft, fifrcr) 
are often used of 3 ^. Thus $r$?r(adj: — beautiful, longed 
for) is one of the common epithets used of the Dawn. 

Thus you see what a flood of light is thrown by 
the Vedic Sanskrit, on the relation between the Western 
Fortuna and the Eastern 3T*r and the modern English 
fortune. It is a long journey, indeed, from the golden 
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Tays of the dawn to the bright gold coins, by which 
sow fortune is measured.* 

Many other beautiful facts in the history of 
language or of words will come to view on com- 
parison of the language of the Veda with the later 
Sanskrit. Thus we find that in the growth of lan- 
guage and thought words do often change their 
material into a spiritual meaning. As an instance 
-of this I may mention two roots and ***. In the 
Rigveda is used in the sense of physical mo- 
tion, agitation, and n* in the sense of ‘stopping, 
fixing firm.’ Thus in Rigveda, II-12.2, we have of 
Indra— ‘ qSnrr^fmr arrwrrg’. ‘He fixed firm the 
mountains that were in motion.’ The agitation is then 
transferred from the sphere of the body to that of the 
spirit ; and qjtq meant mental agitation, an emotion ; 
and as the emotion of anger agitates the mind most 
and commits the greatest havoc, } q?r<r came to mean 
< anger’ in later Sanskrit, where again we find the word 
used metaphorically, to denote physical agitation ; as 
for instance arfatT if ajfaa is literally used, then 

must mean qrrw or the god of love who alone 

* Biographies of words by M. M tiller. 

J In this connection, I recommend to the reader the following 
verses from Adhyatraa Bamayana AyodhyiC Kanda 4th Adhy., verses 
.35, 36 

’ W5TC5TPT: SsTW; *i tl I < «« *1 % I 

aB’rwTOTrsrtfr « 
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can be capable of the mental emotion of anger. Bat, 
if frfw is used by or indication, to mean agitated, 
then trorunr should mean ‘the ocean.’ Thus we see that 
what was once the literal meaning of the word has now 
been made possible only through a metaphor. Simi- 
larly in the case of or, the idea of fixing firm or causing 
to rest is transferred from the physical domain to the 
mental one ; and what can enable the mind to rest, 
better than sporting or playing which causes pleasure 
and thus rests the mind ? And even in later Sanskrit 
preserves the old meaning as when we say ‘ a ft gnii 
f%rnr’ — So also the root ^ originally meant in the 
Rigveda ‘to toil hard, to work zealously as at a Sacrifice’— 
In Rigveda II-12-14 we have, of Indra : — 

“q- : flra s rama * : TW5R 
q- : *'• I ” 

qreWH is used by the side of ssqv«n, Tqwor and 
But as toiling hard leads to exhaustion and consequent 
inactivity, rnr has come to mean * to be quiet or tran- 
quil’ (which has more to do with the mind), the result 
of physical toiling, its original meaning. 

From all this it will be seen, how very important 
■the study of Rigveda is from several points of view. 
It has been my object in this lecture to bring home to 
the mind of the young student who has a natural dis- 
like for the study of Rigveda, the fact what a gross 
mistake he commits, what a wrong path he pursues. 
Such dislike or even indifference might have been ex- 
cusable in days of old when Sanskrit learning, especially 
Vedic learning, had remained stagnant ; there was a time 
when even European Scholars who first set agoing the 
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stream o£ Oriental learning were dazzled by the ravish- 
ing beauties o£ ^akuntala and took it to represent the 
best in Sauskrit Literature. The raptures o£ Goethe,— 
the great German whose influence was acknowledged by 
most of the writers and thinkers o£ modern times, — on 
reading Sakuntala, though only in translation, are too 
well-known. Others went even further and positively 
condemned the Vedic books. Herder, otherwise an 
excellent judge of ancient national poetry, says in his 
criticism of Balcuntala — “ Do you not wish with me that 
instead of these endless religious books of the Vedas, 
Upavedas, and Upangas, they would give us the more 
useful and more agreeable works of the Indians, and 
especially their best poetry of every kind ? It is here 
the mind and character of a nation is best brought to 
life before us, and I gladly admit that I have received 
a truer and more real notion of the manner of thinking 
among the ancient Indians from this one Sakuntala than 
from all their Upanekats and Bagadams”* 

But those days are now gone. The editio 
princeps of Rigveda has marked a new epoch. ■>.. Now 
Rigveda and other allied Vedic literature forms a special 
and important subject of study at most of the important 
Universities of Europe and America, an unparalleled 
activity in the domain of Vedic study is manifested 
everywhere, single words are critically studied and 
their history traced through all available works, his- 
torical and mythologial references are attempted to be 
explained bn a reasonable basis, indexes and glossaries 
are multiplied, and even exhaustive commentaries 


° Ancient Sanskrit Literature-p. 5. 
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following the most up-to-date canons o£ criticism are 
produced. At such a time would it not be very strange 
if in our University curriculum Vedic study did 
not find a place ? When Germans and Englishmen are 
trying their best to understand and explain the Vedic 
traditions and thought, would it become us to sit with 
folded hands ? I really am surprised to see men come 
forward and advocate the abolition of the Rigveda 
from our curriculum. Are we not best fitted by nature 
to understand our ancient tradition, and the spirit 
proper that pervades our ancient literature ? Only if 
we make our mind free from prejudices or any pre- 
conceived notions and then apply ourselves to the 
study of the Rigveda, and pursue the Western methods 
of criticism, especially based on comparison, we are sure 
to arrive at the most correct and acceptable interpreta- 
tion of the sacred texts. What Prof. Garbe has said 
regarding the Bhagavadgita is just applicable to the 
study of the Rigveda. In his introduction to his trans- 
lation of the Bhagavadgita, the Professor says — ‘ An 
impartial examination of the philosophical significance 
of the Bhag. Gita, not influenced by any commentator, 
by a scholar intimately acquainted with the philosophic 
systems of India would be, no doubt, welcome to many.’ 
And is it not possible to find such a scholar amongst 
Indians in the domain of Vedic studies ? — one under-* 
standing Sayana properly, at the same time, not allowing 
his own judgment to be warped by the absurdities and 
uncritical statements that he makes, — one who can read, 
the works in their original, at first hand, and can apply 
the comparative method with a spirit of inquiry opea 
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and impartial, not biassed by undue patriotism, at the 
same time not so frivolous as to discover most un- 
Indian ideas and thoughts therein. — The task is, no 
doubt, very arduous and difficult, requiring patience 
and perseverance. At the same time the greatness of 
the task must not discourage you. Only if you work 
in the right direction, never mind, how little you do. 

srwiu'i * f^urr » 

Wynrrerer vrrtv mutt wfwt it B. Gita II, 40. 

Thus the objection which is brought by some 
against the present study of Rigveda at the B. A. examina- 
tion of our university, that students merely cram the 
translation without acquiring the critical and inquiring 
spirit, must not daunt you. Even the committing to 
memory of the translation is necessary for making your 
first acquaintance with the Veda. As for the method of 
study to be followed, I do not say anything more to-day, 
as the subject will be dealt with fully in another place. 

Before concluding, it would not be out of place 
I say a few words regarding the plan of my lectures and 
the principles which I would like you to bear in mind. 
The object of these lectures is to initiate you into the 
study, to show you the way and to present to you a 
number of facts, an acquaintance with which is quite 
essential for an intelligent study of the Rigveda. I 
shall attempt to illustrate and corroborate whatever 
1 shall say. The presentation of facts will not only be 
characterized by accuracy, but also by lucidity and 
attractiveness. Thus it will be my aim to make as 
popular a demonstration as possible, which is the only 
means to make the study both useful and interesting* 
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At first I shall explain to you what Veda is, and what 
relation it bears to other Sanskrit Literature. I shall 
^peak at length of the Vedic literature as opposed to 
Post-Vedic literature, of its sub-divisions, and review 
briefly some of the important works which are represen- 
tative of the period to which they belong, which 
are typical of the class of literature of which they 
form part. Then I shall speak of the Rigveda in par- 
ticular, its contents, the principle of arrangement which 
(holds together the different parts, the old and late por- 
tions and how to distinguish them, in the course of 
which it will be made clear to you that Rigveda is not a 
book, but it is a library and a literature. 

Next, I shall proceed to indicate the method of 
studying the Rigveda, comparing the merits of the or- 
thodox and modern ways, before doing which, however* 
an attempt will be made to give you an idea of the 
-amount and nature of the work done in the field, by- 
modem scholars, as well as, by ancient Pandits. Then 
may conveniently be presented to you the different views 
held regarding the contents of the Rigveda and you 
may be left to judge for yourself, whether Rigveda is 
a mere babbling of primitive humanity or is the highest 
receptacle of most erudite learning and recondite phi- 
losophy. Then we shall see how our Vedic ancestors 
behaved with respect to the natural forces and influen- 
ces of the world regarded by them as manifestations of 
superhuman will ; in brief we shall see what their reli- 
gion was, through what stages it passed, what gods 
they believed in, what myths were woven round them, 
tow they were developed later on. This will be follow- 
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ed by a brief indication of the philosophy of the Rig- 
veda, -philosophy of which India is proverbially spoken 
of as the cradle. 

Then we shall try to acquaint ourselves with the 
social condition of the Aryans, as far as it can be de- 
picted from the hymns of the Rigveda. Then we 
shall see what food and drink they used, what ideals of 
education there existed, whether there w r as caste-system 
or not, whether widow's were allowed to remarry or not 
and several other interesting topics of a miscellaneous 
character. 

After having so far dealt with the ideas and con- 
tents of the Rigveda, we shall devote ourselves to the 
consideration of its form. We shall notice the gramma- 
tical peculiarities of forms and inflection, showing how 
full and varied the inflection was in the Vedic idiom.. 
Next the metre will deserve our attention, metre which 
has been a necessary and almost a constant accompani- 
ment of poetry, and in which is clothed a very large 
part of Sanskrit Literature. Lastly your attention will 
he drawn to the several theories put forth by different 
scholars regarding the age of the Rigveda, as it is de- 
termined by evidence both internal and external. 
All the topics referred to above will be plenti- 
fully watered with textual illustrations, especially 
such as bear on the text prescribed. Before con- 
cluding, I may express the hope that at the end of this 
course of lectures I will have succeeded in pursuading 
•you to recognize that * 'we have in the Rigveda a 
literature which well deserves at least in extracts to be 


• ‘ Uigveda’ by Kaegi, p. 91. 
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tnown to every student and lover o£ antiquity, “to 
•every one who would have the poet’s words homo sum ; 
humanum nihil a me alienum puto, applied to himself. 
The chief importance of the Veda is not indeed for the 
history of literature, but it lies elsewhere ; it lies in 
the very extraordinary fullness of disclosures which this 
unique book gives to the student of philology and the 
history of civilization. In this no other literature is 
to be compared with it, and though the aesthetic value of 
this relic of long-vanished times has sometimes been, 
exaggerated, yet its historical importance, its value for 
the history of mankind, cannot easily be overrated.' 



LECTURE II, 


THE LITERATURE CALLED VEDA 

and Its relation to other Sanskrit Literature. 


What is Veda? — The view of SAyana regarding the mean- 
ing of Veda*— Veda is the sum of Mantras and BrAhmanas— 
Vedic and Post- Vedic Literatures — Three periods of Vedic- 
Literature — Sruti and Smriti — The SamhifcA period — The four- 
fold SamhitA corresponding to the four priests — Rigveda, the 
most ancient and important — Ohhandas and Mantra — SAmaveda. 
SamhitA — Its contents- — the Yajurreda SamhitA — Black and 
White Yajurreda — Their contents — Atharraveda SamhitA — Its 
contents — Its historical importance — The BrAhmana period. — 
fPhe distinction between Mantra and BrAhmana. The Aitareya. 
BrAhmana — The datapaths BrAhmana — the literary estimate 
of the BrAhmanas — Aranyakas — Upanishads — VedAnta — the 
meanings of the word Upanishad — the ten principal Upani- 
ahads — Their peculiar character. What do they teach — Two- 
Views stated — The Sutra period — Their character and literary 
estimate — The six VedAngas — S'ikshA — PrAtisAkbya. — SAkhA r 
Char an a, and PArshada. — The PrAti«Akhya of fiaunaka — 
Ohhandas — V yAkarana — Nirukta — its contents — YAska prior 
to PAnini — Two YAskas — Kalpa — flrauta, Grihya and SAma- 
yAohArika Swtras-^Jyotisha — Anukramania — Pariaishtas. 

Before we proceed to discuss the relation which 
Veda bears to other Sanskrit literature, let us ask our- 
selves the question, ‘ What is Veda ? ' No logically 
•correct definition free from the faults of avyipti r 
mtivydpti and asatnbhava can be given. To begin with* 
Veda means ‘knowledge' from vid ‘to know'; Veda 
aneans Vidyi, and then secondarily the term must denote- 
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works or granthas containing the Vidyd, the most 
sacred and authoritative Vidy£, works which do not 
require any external evidence, whose authority is not 
to be questioned, and which are the last resource in 
matters o£ dispute whether in religion, or philosophy 
or social customs etc. It would be interesting to know 
how the great Vedic exegetist, Sdyana, tries to define 
Veda. In his introduction to the Veda-bhdshya, Sayana 
first states the primd facie case, thus* : — “If you define 
Veda as the last of the three kinds of evidence, 
perception, inference and scripture, that will not do. 
The definition would be too wide, as it would include 
the Smritis of Manu and of others. For, by universal 
consent, Agama or scripture is defined to be that 
which is an instrument of the right apprehension of 
things not evident to the senses. And such a defini- 
tion appplies to these Smritis as well. You next propose 
to add 'provided it be not of human origin' and think in 
that way to make your definition faultless ; that also 
will not do. For the Veda too, made as it was by 
Paramesvara, is of human origin. You will perhaps 
next say that by ‘ Apdurusheya ' you mean ‘not made 
by a corporeal living being’, But this will not do. 
For, from such texts as ‘Sahasrasirshd purushah it is 
clear that this Lord, too, has a body. But, you say, 
the kind of body you mean is one which is the result 
of the works of a previous life : The author of the Veda 
has nb such body, and that is what you mean when you 
say that it is ‘not of human origin*. But this also will 
not do. For the Vedas were produced by such living 

* See Handbook to Bigveda Pt. I. p. 6> 
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"beings as Agni, V&yu and Aditya. For we have such 
texts as ‘The Rigveda was born from Agni, the Yajur- 
veda from V&yu, the S&maveda from Aditya’, from 
which it must be recognised that Isvara is the maker 
of the Vedas, as being the director of Agni and others. 
If you define Veda, as a collection of sayings made up 
of Mantras and Brihmanas, that will not do; for it has 
not been yet definitely decided, what is a Mantra and 
what is a Brdhmana. Thus there is no adequate defini- 
tion of Veda”. 

To all this, Sayana replies as follows : — “ The 
definition of Veda, as the sum of the Mantras and 
Brahmanas is a faultless one ; and therefore it is that 
Apastamba in his Yajfia-paribh&sha says-“Veda is the 
name given to the Mantras and Br&hmanas”. 

Further on, Sayana discusses the meaning of 
Mantra and Brdhmana, as follows:* — 

"But it may be said, the definition of the Veda, 
according to which it is the sum of Mantras and Br&h- 
manas, is not a good definition, because no one can 
say what constitutes a Mantra and what a Br&hmana. 
Not so. For the nature of both has been clearly deter- 
mined in the seventh and eighth adhikaranas of the first 
p&da of the second adhy&ya. At the snwR rite the 
text is used rmr it dfanr’- Now there is no 

definition of what makes a Mantra. Because it is 
impossible to frame a definition which shall not be 
either too wide or too narrow. If we say that a 
Mantra is that which refers to a thing enjoined, we 
shall exclude the Mantra ' uuwtpt s i rawft ’ 

• * Handbook to Rigveda — p. 34. 
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which is itself in form an injunction- or Vidhi. Jf we 
give an etymological definition, and say that Mantra 
comes from Manana ‘thinking’, that would include the 
Brahmanas. If we say that a Mantra is that which 
ends in ( 2 nd per. sing, form of to be ), that 
would exclude all ending in the first person forms and 
vice versd. 

Not so. It is a good definition to say that what- 
ever the sacrificing priest calls a Mantra is a Mantra. 
This denomination indicates that the texts used in 
reminding of the performance of a rite, and others are 
Mantras. 

3 * srret &nd similar texts direct the sacrifice. a roMafc 
jffnfan; and other similar texts are in praise of the 
gods. f?rr and the texts which follow end in the word 

am wunff tnur and texts like it are invocations. 
Such texts as grjrff r*5T are directory. Such texts 
as 3T*r refill ft fts r re f ig are philosophical in charac- 
ter (ftwTTOTP)* and soon. Thus, since the Mantras are 
so very various in kind, except denomination, there is 
no common quality which will serve for a definition. 
But the need of some definition has been shown by old 
teachers. ‘ Even the rishis could not come to the end 
of things taken one by one : it is only when things are 
-comprehended under a definition that learned men can 
master them.’ So the denomination by experts or 
learned men (arr u^x E MR ) in the words that this is a 
Mantra is the definition. 

In the wr yrrpT ritual, the text is used- ^^a m un<dN 
wswsdW — now there is, no definition of what a Brdh- 
ma$a is. Why? because there being no limit to the 
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divisions of the Veda, any definition which should seek 
to discriminate between the Brahmana parts and the 
other parts would either be too narrow or too wide. 
The Mantra part of which we have already spoken, is 
one. The remaining parts have been thus summed up 
by ancient teachers — 

srsrerr ^reral’ raw • « 

jrr^inr 

It will not do to say that to define a Brahmana we 
have only to say that it must be one or other of these 
things just enumerated. For all these classes are found 
in the Mantras too....(f?=pfi- ft i8 a £g. 

SftTR is a rtwt)- And then there follow 

Illustrations from containing the classes enume- 

rated. 

Then there is no definition of what a Brdhmana is ? 
There is, and we give it. We have seen reason to 
hold that the Veda is divided into these two parts, 
Mantra and Brahmana and we have laid down how the 
Mantra part is to be known. Well, whatever is not 
Mantra, that is our definition of a Brahmana. This 
very definition is given by Jaimini in the two Sutras — 
and mgrorer w-> that is to say, in this 

Veda, there are certain exhortatory sentences to which 
the name Mantra is given by those who know tradition. 
We study the Mantras, they say. The rest of the 
Veda, they call Brdhmana. 

After having showed, that what is called ffigw, 
3Srar, npsrr, srmvrw> are only different kinds of 
911PITS and are mentioned under distinctive names, just 
as for instance the are separately mentioned 
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though for that reason they are not meant to be non~ 
Brahmans,* he concludes — ‘There are therefore besides- 
Mantra and Brahman a no other parts of the Veda. And we 
have shown how these two are to be severally defined. 
That definition of the Veda, then, according to which it 
is the sum of Mantras and Br&hmanas, is established.” 

Thus you see how very vague is the connotation 
of the terms and nrfGN and that their denota- 

tion is only to be ascertained by tradition. Thus accord- 
ing to the orthodox view both the rrvsrs <> r what we 
shall call wi%ars and the arrows go by the common appella- 
tion of notwithstanding the wide gulf between the 
two in point of language, form, ideas, and general' 
standard of civilization. 

Generally speaking, Sanskrit literature may be 
classed under two broad divisions — Vedic literature and 
non-Vedic or rather post-Vedic literature. (For in a 
sense every Sanskrit work may be related to the Vedas, . 
directly or indirectly.) The codes of law by Manu and 
others, the epics, classical literature, philosophical works, . 
commentaries and manuals, all these come under post- 
Vedic literature, of which a beginning is marked by the 
very general prevalence of the continuous anushtubk 
metre. Vedic literature itself may be divided into three 
great divisions: the Mantras or Samhitas, the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras. Of these the first two, as said above are 
proper, while the gjsra are not tqr but only related to 
Veda or exist for the sake of the Veda. Here is the 
place to refer to the well-known distinction between 
and and angnga are calle d gnr, while the 
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g^rsare called gmis what is heard as opposed to what 
is composed or remembered. Thegnr is revealed scrip- 
ture, self-evident and self-authoritative, not composed 
by any human authors. The of the hymns or 
are thus called the seers of the Mantras. They 

are not at all responsible for the contents and thoughts 
of the n*5TH. They are only the mediums communicating 
between God and men. Ydska, the oldest known 
expositor of the Veda, while explaining the genesis of 
the Nighantu on which he writes a commentary, says*- 

w? g r f^ rgrT | -- i 

3n=«r ^^Tfrr^^n ” 

Here it is distinctly said that q*r or law revealed itself 
to the rishis, w T ho handed it down by oral instruction 
to their descendants to whom vp$ did not manifest itself. 
This is the orthodox view ; hence the extreme sacredness 
. and importance of the And it can be easily seen 

how this view came into existence and continued to gain 
strength. As we know, oral tradition was the only 
means, in early days, of communicating learning. A 
teacher who learnt his ^rctrnr from his preceptor taught 
the same orally to his pupil, and this practice continued 
from times immemorial naturally led to the belief 
that Vedas were handed down in the same manner and 
it was difficult to believe how they could be composed 
by some particular persons.^ 

* Nirukta 1-20. 

$ Here, we need not refer to the view that the brahmans or 
priests deliberately spread the idea that the Scriptures were 
not of human origin, that q r afo t, q f fl g and others were not the 
-•composers but merely the instruments of communication, with the 
object of attaching greater importance to the Vedas and maintaining 
-iheir own superiority, wince it rests merely on a conjecture. 
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No doubt, it is very curious that works like the 
Brahmanas, containing a good deal of chaff, from which 
a grain of gold is to be now and then discovered, should 
be classed as $ruti, on a level with the Samhitas, 
especially the Rik-Samhita, which contains simple and 
pure prayers originating from a pious and innocent 
heart, full of grandeur and elevation. It may be 
partly the great antiquity and partly the love of elabo- 
rate and artificial sacrificial ritual, joined to a credulity 
natural to those times, that may account for the fact. 

As opposed to jgrrt; there is the Smriti, or tradi- 
tional works, of human origin, which are solely based 
on the sp'as, and which are possessed of authority, only 
inasmuch as they have their foundation in the gr%s.. 
As Kumarila, the great jfnmrr writer remarks: — 

ttfofwrfifr r mumr srnrtfrtffrii' 

Thus everything contained in the is supposed 
to be confirmed by something corresponding in the 
and when there is an antagonism between the dicta of 
and well, the former prevails and the 

latter is to be rejected in its favour, ‘reffa 
frfw — It is to be noticed here, that the title 

igfrr is applied not only to the Sutra works but also to 
the metrical codes of Manu and Yajfiavalkya, which 
however, we have not included in the Vedic literature. 

To come to the first or Sarahita period, we have 
four Samhitas of the four Vedas, Rik, S&man, Yajus 
and Atharvau. Of these the Rik-Samhita is the oldest 
and the most important, not only from the point of view 
of the contents, but even from the orthodox stand-point- 
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This four-fold division of the Samhitas evidently pre- 
supposed an eleborate development of the sacrificial 
ritual, as even the simplest sacrifice required the four 
principal priests jfa, ssn?, and though the 
more eleborate sacrifices required not less than sixteen 
priests. — The following verse from Ydska’s Nirukta 
states distinctly the functions of the four priests— 

‘^TT I 

*rnr* f#r nram mffrfrs 11 
^ sr*rr : >$r Wrrmrrq i 
4 6 v ■ n^r wrat ffftffcr t sr i»’ 

The ffc priest is to recite verses from the 
accompanying the offering of oblations, the is to’ 
chant psalms at the sacrificial ritual, from the S£ma- 
veda, the aw priest is to be a general superintendent 
to watch everywhere and to make corrections when- 
ever any mistakes are committed in the general routine 
■or particular details of the sacrifice. The 3^1 is thus 
required to be versed in all the Vedas. And the 
priest creates the very form or body of the sacrifice. 
All the manual labour, such as preparing the altar or 
placing the logs of wood in a particular position, 
ma ki ng the oblations &c. is the anwr’s duty. For this 
the Yajurveda which is a commixture of prose for- 
mulae containing practical directions for the sacrifice 
and metrical portions, is meant. It must be noted here 
that originally there were only three vedas*, ^5, niff*!., 
tind known as zTqt, but that the fourth anrifry 
* Of- ffl<gi%< Erl $ftef — I, verse 13— 

ffnft £i%sftt 1 

?rfr WTffxuTfffT^WTT 11 . 
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which is evidently far removed in spirit from the 
old Vedas, was afterwards added to the triad. Thus 
the three Vedas presupposed their character of 
being subsidiary to the sacrifice. And from the point 
of view of the sacrificial ritual, the of the 

on whom falls the main burden of the sacri- 
fice, should deserve precedence, but even the 
orthodox belief is in favour of regarding Rigveda as the 
first and of primary importance. Even Sayana, who 
had first commented on the Yajurveda and who then 
proceeded to comment on the Rigveda, has to admit 
that Rigveda must be given precedence ‘in such exer- 
cises as the learning of all the four Vedas, the continual 
.study of them and that spiritual sacrifice which consists 
in the recitation of them.' In the well-known Puru- 
shasukta, it is mentioned first of all — 

^r : urnri^ wrsrr &c. — ’ 

Not only is the primacy of the Rigveda establish- 
ed on account of its being mentioned first ; it also 
follows from the fact that it is the cause of streng- 
thening or confirming the parts of a sacrifice. Thus 
the Taittiriyas have the text — 

‘ut; urar rum?? — 

The Events, too, recite a speech of NArada’s to 
Sanatkumdra, which also implies the primacy of the 
Rigveda — 

That Rigveda is the most ancient piece of litera- 
ture and most important from the point of view of 
study will become clear in the course of subsequent 
lectures, on an examination of its language, thoughts, 
religion and philosophy. With the arrangement of the 
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contents o£ the Rigveda in particular, I shall deal irt 
the next lecture. 

It is owing to this distance between Rigveda and 
the other Vedas that some ( c . g. Max Muller in his An- 
cient Sanskrit Literature) have thought it necessary 
to have four periods instead of three. Instead of one 
Mantra period they have two, the first period, and 

the 2nd rjvg 1 period. The period is the period when 

at first the different hymns and verses must have been 
first composed and given out as free and unrestrained 
expressions of the overflowing thoughts of the poetic 
Aryans. It is a creative and growing period, which was 
characterised by real poetry, when the spiritual or men- 
tal sacrifice was the only sacrifice, when a prayer was 
the most valuable offering that could be made to gods. 
To this period must be assigned the verses of the Rig- 
veda as they first were given out. On the other hand the 
second period was one of compilation, and systemati- 
sation which saw the arrangement and grouping of 
the hymns in the form we have them at present. Dur- 
ing this period, the sacrificial ritual gained dominance 
which is evidently the only guiding principle in the 
arrangement of the other Samhitas. Though from 
the point of view of the history of the human mind, 
the two periods are necessary, we have here contented 
ourselves with only one period for convenience and 
from the point of view of the literary products as we 
have them at present. 

Thus leaving aside Rigveda, we shall now pro- 
ceed to the S&maveda SamhitA. In the first place, it 
must be stated that the Samaveda does not really seem 
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to be an independent production, as it has taken many 
verses, a very large number, indeed, from the Rigveda. 
As we have said above the Sanaa prayer book was 
specially intended for the gijwnj priest who was to 
chant the psalms at the sacrifices. The Samhita text 
proper of the S&maveda consists of two parts, the 
and the d-rKifW . The first is divided into six 
lessons or tnra^s, each of which contains ten decades 
of stanzas, except the last which has only nine. This 
is also called or Tho 

verses of the ggrrr'W are also classified under the five 
following heads — i srrinr^ treating of the God of fire. 
2 treating of Indra. 3 <twhw treating of the 

God of Wind. 4 and 5 Both treating of 

the supreme God, so named because these verses were 
proclaimed to the world by Aruna, the God of Dawn, 
and by Sukra, the preceptor of the Asuras, respectively. 
The ^r*s, when chanted, are called wprnw. The book of 
belonging to the «prri%$i is called qfrfii ; while 
those belonging to the rfWlfW constitute 3^ and 
*5**. The peculiarity of the is that generally 

three verses are grouped together and form one 
4Ear, and the first of them occurs in the ; and 

this group of verses is chanted in various ways, with 
the wra? so occuring in the srfrrR. Hence the rt*ujs of 
the are called ufrm. At the end of the 'Ktfftqr 

comes the which is considered by some as a 

part of the i«l ??%» •> by others as a separate work. The 
consists of several sections referring to the fol- 
lowing topics in order, 1 a 3 4 aiftw, 

5**, 6 n wmw and 7 
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Collections of hymns arranged in a particular 
way, and set to music are called ut*s. I can not do 
more than refer only to the two modes of the recitation 
of the S&maveda. One is simple and applies to the mere 
q-j-3 or hymns which are taken from the Rigveda 
generally and adopts three ms, the the W 3 ?rn 

and the m <r- The tot?T is high and emphasised, the 
is low and the mtcT occupies a somewhat mid- 
dling position, thus differing from the mode of pro- 
nunciaton in the Rig-veda hymns. The other mode, 
the musical chanting of the wrWTO is far more elaborate 
and complicate and has to do with seven notes called 
respectively ws\ to rfftfpr, <?£pr, 'Wf and to, 
corresponding to the trtsTir, tp>q‘*T, mvtnr, 'fc'iU', TOjT,^TTO 
and faqrr respectively.* 

From the wm? we now pass on to the 
which is specially and solely meant for purposes of the 
sacrificial ritual and which is, therefore, quite different 
in character from the two wifcTTs mentioned above. The 

word is explained in various ways. ‘ qrTOI^TT - 

a Yajus is that, the number of letters in which 
is not fixed — ‘ucrrfir-^r^ : ’ — fanvr hwhht rr^roTsnnroTOt- 
and the rsnprf^ refers to either to 

and 5kw or to TOHt> sttoht and TORH* This is two- 

fold, && or white or pure and §r<mr or dark. A very 
curious story is told about this two-fold division of 
by TOP*T, }ust in the beginning of his wrTO on 
the Vy&sa, out of regard for the gra- 

dually degenerating intellectual powers of men, arrang- 

« See the verses from quoted in Madras Catalogue of 

*88. pt. 1. 
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«d the Veda into four groups, respectively called 
^j^.Rrsrand 3TOsr and taught them orally to his four 
pupils Ifo, fsrpmnr, and gjr«j respectively, who, 
in their turn, handed them down to their pupils. Vaiiara- 
payana taught the q^j% to and other pupils. 

Once,%OTDDT got angry with and asked him 

to give back what he had learnt. Yajnavalkya vomit- 
ted the Veda in a corporal form by the power of ifpr; 
while other pupils, at the command of the ?js, swallow- 
ed up the q^ys thus vomitted, assuming the form of jft- 

birds. Thus the q^ys became dark and were called 
$«or andqRtfiir. 

qro however was very sorry for the whole affair 
and worshipped the Sun, who came to him in the form 
of a horse ( qnfr) and gave him the q-^ys. Hence this 
q r ^ffiy is called 3^ owing to the bright form of the Sun 
and qnrcr^rar after the qrav form of the Sun. All this 
sounds like a fable no doubt. Perhaps or pure may 
refer to the fact that the *frfrTr is free from a 

mixture with the sf r g rof s or sacrificial directions inter- 
spersed here and there, as opposed to the $«ur 
which is really a mixture of both rt^r and srrsror in one. 

Bhatta Bhaskara, a commentator ’on tffaffartfttRr 
however says, in his introduction — snfcsr 

§ The cause of anger is elsewhere ( i. e. Calcutta MSS. Cat. I. p. 
:\9) stated thus— %o asked bis pupils to practise some austerities in 
order to make good for the «4gl<£c4/r<gta’. *nr« seeing the inferiority 
and weakness of his fellows proposed that he should alone be entrusted 
with the austerities* At this f © was enraged and thought him to be & 
despiser of the Brahmans. 
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p t*r srn<rrsar i mr V- 

rvnr* HTff fia^r v*ss5nw*rffrftqch- ftsvrsr »^r% rf*rr® > vr?r- 
aww sftvT^r *r 'sr fit-ifi} 1 ? 5^nr ww srntvnr ^ 
'T^n^TPt ’wfc 1 anrfctf 5TH3T ant a f rfg^ 1 I Perhaps the 
*n$rr might have been named ttfrrflw after this 

fcUTUt. 


The or zrmkfit tfw of the v#af which has 
fifteen sjnwts as *revl% 5 T etc. from the fifteen fol- 
lowers of vi *rv?w who first read them, is divided into 
forty arEvrvs, each of which is again divided into short 
sections called *ff??«Ts, the total number of srftjKTs in 
the forty stcttvs, amounting to 1975. The first 25 
adhy&yas contain the formulas for the general sacrifi- 
cial ceremonial ; adhyayas 1 & 2, those for the new and 
full-moon sacrifices ( ^Rt and ijrfrmr ); 3, for the morn- 
ing and evening fire sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifi- 
ces to be offered every four months, at the commence - 
tnent of the three seasons ; 4 to 8 for the Soma sacri- 
fice in general, 9 & 10 for two modifications of it (VtsfiN - - 
fl^«V*nrrww? 3 n ,: ) ; 11 to 18 for the construction of 
altars for the sacred fires; 19 to 21, for the Sautra- 
mani, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate the 
evil effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink ; 
22 to 25 for the horse-sacrifice ( spwifw ). The next 
15 adhyayas which follow, are of a considerably later 
origin and they are called by the name of or sup- 
plements in the commentaries of 3 V 7 and wftVT. 2 6 
to 29, contain sacrificial formulas which belong to the 
ceremonies treated of in the earlier adhyayas and must 
Be supplied thereto in their proper place. The ten 
following adhy£yas 30 to 39 contain the formulas for 
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entir ely now sacrificial ceremonies, i. e. the the 

and the srmr* The last adhy&ya has no 
«ort o£ direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It 
is what is known as the 

The Sarfihitd of the is arranged in seven 

books ( arjES or tttjs ) containing from five to eight 
lectures ( arsTT?r, srv or stto® ). Each lecture is subdi- 
vided into arjTTSs. The first suffix corresponds with 
-the first ^fo^BT of the gpSWf&TT, but all the rest differ, 
and so does the arrangement of the subjects. Many 
of the topics are indeed alike in both the Samhitds, but 
differently placed and differently treated. Thus the 
ceremony called trsrjtr occupies the 8th sr*r of the first 
and is preceded by the srrefrir and the mode of its 
celebration which occupy 14 sections in the preced- 
ing sr«r. Consecrated fire is the subject of the fourth 
and fifth books. The seventh book treats largely of 
the srifR-Jrrr including the forms of preparing and 
drinking the Soma juice. § 

Next we pass on to the last of the Samhitas, that 
of the 3177^7, which is much later in origin and which 
thus forms the transition from the tfr?RTs to the srr?P»rs. 
The text of the consists of 20 Kdndas, each 

is divided into several 3 T 34 T 7 S, and each 313717 

§ A general idea of the contents of the may be had from 
the following quotation from MacdoneH's History of Sanscrit litera* 
tore, ( p. 183 )— 

“The religion of the Yajurveda may be described as a kind of 
mechanical sacerdotalism. A crowd of priests conducts a vast and 
complicated system of external ceremonies, to which symbolical sig- 
nificance is attributed and to the smallest minutiae of which the 
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contains a number o£ Suktas. The contents of Kinda I. 
to VII. are distributed according to the number of 
stanzas contained in the hymns. In Kanda I. the 
hymns have on the average four stanzas, in II. five, in 
III. six, in IV. seven, in V. eight to eighteen, in VI. 
three; and in VII. about half the hymns have only on© 
stanza each. Kandas VIII — XIII contain longer pieces. 
The contents of all these thirteen Kandas are indiscri- 
minately intermingled. 

The following five Kandas, on the contrary, are 
arranged according to uniformity of subject-matter. 
Kinda XIV. contains the stanzas relating to the wed- 
ding rite, which consist largely of Mantras from the 
$path Mandala of the Rig-Veda. Kanda XV. is a glori- 
S&ation of the Supreme Spirit under the name of Viitya, 
■while XVI. and XVII. contain certain conjurations.. 
The whole of XV. and nearly the whole of XVI. more- 
over, are composed in prose of the type found in the 
Brdhmanas. Kanda XVIII. deals with burial and the 
Manes. Like XIV. it derives most of its stanzas from 
the ioth Mandala of the Rigveda. XIX. consists of a 


greatest weight is attached. In this stifling atmosphere of perpetual 
sacrifice and ritual the truly religious spirit of the Kigveda could not 
possibly survive. Adoration of the power and beneficence of the 
gods, as well as the consciousness of guilt, is entirely lacking, every 
prayer being coupled with some particular rite aiming solely at secut«* 
ing material advantages. As a natural result, the formulas of ths 
Yajurveda are full of dreary repetitions or variations of the same ideas 
mnd abound with half or wholly unintelligible interjections, parti- 
cularly the syllable Om.” 
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mixture of supplementary pieces. XX with a slight 
exception, contains only complete hymns addressed to 
Indra which are borrowed directly and without any 
variation, from the Rigveda. The matter of this last 
Kdnda relates to the Soma ritual and is entirely foreign 
to the spirit of the Atharva-Veda. It was undoubtedly 
added to establish the claim of tho Atharva to the 
position of a fourth Veda, by bringing it into connec- 
tion with the recognized sacrificial ceremonial of the 
three old Vedas. 

* From an historical point of view, the Atharva Veda 
is far more important than the Yajurveda, inasmuch as 
the former is not at all lituTgical in character. We 
have an insight into the habits and customs of the masses 
in general. To quote Whitney, i“ The most prominent 
characteristic feature of the Atharvana is the multitude 
of incantations which it contains; these are pronounced % 
either by the person who is himself to be benefited, 
or, more often by the sorcerer for him, and are direc- 
ted to the procuring of the greatest variety of desir- 
able ends; most frequently, perhaps, long life, or 
recovery trom grievous sickness, is the object sought; 
then a talisman, such as a necklace, is sometimes given, 
or in very numerous cases, some plant endowed with 
marvellous virtues is to be the immediate external 
means of the cure ; further, the attainment of wealth 
or power is aimed at, the downfall of enemies, success 
in love or in play, the removal of petty pests, and so 
on, even down to the growth of hair on a bald pate.*' 
The Atharva Veda is also named Brahma- Veda, or 
the Veda of the Brahman priest, the general director 
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of the sacrificial ceremonial. That this was a mere 
supposition to attract greater sacredness to it, while the 
Brahman was supposed to know all the three Vedas, is 
quite clear from the fact that in most of the old books, 
only the three Vedas are referred to. In Aitareya 
Brdhmana 5-33, we have—" st? font* 

frr^Tjf *nr<«jr =nfr <%srr cfft spot 

’’ — Even Sayana in his introduction to the 
OT«r on the has a large number of passages 

arrayed against him, denying - the character of a fourth 
Veda to the work. And Sayana further remarks, 

3nrrr?cr5 fff? 5Tif>rr sr^rf# 

ermnd rnr^rfri^t gOT- 

^WRFrsrrr^m^ ^ arsnrtar q^r wRmr%<Trf> 1’ thereby 
admitting the different character of the work before 
him. 

From the Mantras, now we go to the Brdhmanas 
and it is like passing from one world to another. 
Tho Br£hmanas are solely liturgical in character 
and pre-suppose an elaborate and most artificial 
development of the cult of sacrifice. All the trifling 
details of .the sacrificial ceremonial are minutely treated 
and phantastic etymologies of words given with a 
sacredness and significance beyond all proportion 
attached to them. As said above, it is impossible to 
4 istinguish logically between Mantras and Br&hmanas. 
One must read both in order to have an idea of their 
nature. Haug, in his introduction to his edition of 
Aitareyai Brdhmana, very pithily distinguishes one 
from the other. "That part which contains. the sacred 
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■prayers, the invocations of the different deities, the 
sacred verses for chanting at the sacrifices, the sacri- 
ficial formulas, blessings and curses pronounced by 
priests is called Mantra, the produce of thinking.. ..By 
Brdhmana we have always to understand, that part of 
the Veda, which contains speculations on the meaning 
of the Mantras, gives precepts for their application, 
relates stories of their origin in connection with the 
sacrificial rites, and explains the secret meaning of 
the latter.” Though their professed object is to teach 
the sacrifice, they allowed a much larger space to 
dogmatical, exegetical, mystical and philosophical 
speculations than to the ceremonial itself. Their 
characteristic feature consists in doubt, deliberation and 
discussion. 

The Brahmans are prose works, with a queer, old 
style and the syntax represents the oldest stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit prose. Nothing can be 
simpler, only if you are once accustomed to it. 

Not only, all the four Vedas have got 
their different Brdhmanas, but even different S^dkhds 
of the same Veda have different Brdhmanas. 
The title TTgror may be explained in several ways, 
either as the works written by the Brdhman for the 
sacrificial ceremonies of the Brdhmanas or as works 
relating to the a^rr priest or as works dealing with 

*’• e. prayer or sacrifice in general. The principal 
known sitshjt of the Rigveda is the Aitareya Brdhmana 
relating to the gr Ndggmu r of the ^7% dps* also called 
A curious story regarding the origin of the work and 
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its title is told by Sayana in his introduction to the 
on the same. There was a sage who had many 
wives, and one of them was named Itard. She had a son 
whose name was Mahidasa. The father neglected him 
and loved the other sons more than Mahidasa and at a 
sacrifice, he allowed all the other sons to sit on his 
lap, but refused the honour to Mahiddsa. Thereupon 
Itara prayed to the goddess of Earth, who appeared at 
once and offered a divine throne to Mahidasa and seated 
him there. The goddess then made him a great scholar. 
To Mahidasa Aitareya, enlightened by the boon of the 
goddess of Earth, there appeared or was revealed, the 
Brdhmana and the Aranyaka known by the name of 
Aitareya Brahmana and Aitareya Aranyaka. 

The Brahmana is divided into 8 Panchiikas or 
pentads, each of which contains five Adhyayas. Thus 
the whole work consists of 40 chapters. Here I cannot 
do more than very briefly indicate the contents of the 
book. Adhyayas 1 to 13 treat of the duties of the 
jrfer priest in the antrartw sacrifice. Adh. 14 explains 
the meaning of the term ar r u gi w and several other 
matters. Adh. 1 5 to 17 describe the stfttTTsr 

and other sacrifices. Adh. 18 contains the rules to be 
observed by the priests. Adh. 19 to 24 treat of 
the duties of the ste priest at the twelve minor sacri- 
fices. Adh. 25 treats of the expiatory ceremonies to 
be performed by the Yajam£na, the time of performing 
the Agnishtoma sacrifice and the duties of the Brah- 
man priest. Adh. 26 to 30, treat of the duties of the 
gwsnnj', and the six minor priests at the Soma 
sacrifice. Adh. 31 to 40 treat of the sacrifices to be 
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performed by a and the mutual relation of the 
Br&hmanas and the Kshatriyas. 

The other Brdhmana of the Rigveda is named: 
srrsDiT and represents the 

The has got several Brdhmanas, of which 

the rto^t or the Tfft$r a supplement of the 

previous one, are well-known. 

The has also got the %frrtf*r srrsror and the 

has got the pw ar§ror so called because it 
consists of ioo Adhyayas. This work, is, next to the 
Rigveda, the most important production in the whole 
range of Vedic literature. The Brahmanas have not 
only provided the priests with the details of sacrificial 
ritual ; but they also contain the basis of grammar and 
etymology which were afterwards developed to such a 
great extent as to attain the dignity of science. If we 
bring together all the scattered etymological passages 
in the several Brahmanas, they would make a good 
by itself, and one may notice in Y&ska's Nirukta, the 
frequent quotations from Brahmanas (ending with 
ET<? e fasrnrcr or sut ) which he brings in support 

of the particular etymology he proposes. More im- 
portant than this is the fact that the Br&hmanas con-’’ 
tain the germs of the later epic tales. Janamejaya, the 
celebrated King of the Kurus in the MahabhArata, is 
mentioned here for the first time, in this fRTisr WT4DE* 
The PAndus, however, who proved victorious in the 
epic war are not to be met with in this any more than 
in the other Brahmanas, and Arjuna is still a name of 
Indra. But as the epic Arjuna is a son of India, his- 
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origin is doubtless to be traced to this epithet of 
Indra. Of two legends which furnished the classical 
poet Kdliddsa with the plots of two of his most famous 
dramas, one is told in detail, and the other is at least 
alluded to. The story of the love and separa ion of 
Pururavas and Urvaif, already dimly shadowed forth 
in a hymn of the Rigveda, is here related with 
*h»uch more fulness. While Bharata, son of Dushyanta 
and of the nymph ^akuntald, also appears on the scene 
in this Brdhmaria 

To the Atharva Veda is attached Gopatha Br&h- 
mana which consists of two books, the first containing 
five chapters, the second six, both being evidently very 
late in origin. 

Though the Brahmanas, represent, no doubt a 
most interesting phase in the histoi y of the Indian 
mind, still, judged as literary productions, they are 
most disappointing. The general impression that they 
produce is one of pedantry and, if I may say so, some- 
times of downright absurdity. There is no lack of 
striking thoughts, of bold expression, of sound reason- 
ing and curious traditions in these collections, but 
these are only like precious gems set in brdss and 
lead. The general character of these works is marked 
by shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly 
conceit, and antiquarian pedantry. They disclose to a 
thoughtful eye, the ruins of faded grandeur, the memo- 
ries of noble aspirations. The decline and degenera- 
tion of the simple and pure spirit of the Rigveda is 
seen everywhere, accompanied by a complete misunder- 
standing of the old Vedic literature, resulting from 
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the idea that everything is subsidiary to sacrifice. 
How this spirit affected the general Vedic exegesis 
on traditionl lines, will be more fully explained on 
another occasion. 

To this period of the Vedic literature aho belong 
works going by the name of 3Tr<u , u>+s and which 

many times form only the concluding portions of the 
several Brahmanas, but which on account of the abso- 
lutely distinct character of their contents and lan- 
guage also, deserve to be reckoned as a class of litera- 
ture by itself. The arrnnnrs are so called, perhaps be- 
cause they were works to be read in the forest ( ) 

as opposed to the regular Brahmanas which were to be 
read in the village (mh 1 )- Sayana on the ft f r r fl u wnre 
says— 



Or the reason might be that these wrrrow^s were the 
Brahmanas for the vow of the anchorite, as they contain 
explanations of the ritual and allegorical speculations 
thereon. This is alone possible for the wpww as a 
substitute for the actual sacrificial observances which 
were no longer practicable. Thus, the arrunrers form 
a natural transition to the speculation of the Upni- 
shads, altogether emancipated as these are from the 
limitations of a formal cult. ) Thus it may be seen that 
these three classes of works the amours proper, the 
and the mark three consecutive stages, 

not only in the Indian thought in general but in the life 
of every individual person. The OTsmc* advocating 
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the actual observances of the sacrifice are meant for the 
the whose subject is the allegorical sacri- 
fice, for the and the purely philosophic, 

for the tfwnfarac. They mark the three distinct paths 
to »'• «. y'Hwsn ^tt*. 

Coming to g^rf^Tfs in particular, they mark an 
absolutely different path from that of the works 
that preceded them in the Vedic canon. The Upani- 
shads, not known by the title of Veda, are, however, 
included in the gf^r and are at present the most popular 
works. They are popularly called grander, inasmuch as 
they form the closing part of the Vedic canon or reve- 
lation or because they contain the highest and ultimate 
goal of the Veda as they deal with rh^r or Highest Bliss. 
They are, as it were, the kernel of the whole revelation. 
It is to be noted that though they are looked upon as 
the basis of all the six still it is only one 

of these the tut rfnrtmr or (not to speak of the 
different kinds of ) that has received the title as 
such. ^Knowledge and not mere ceremonial, is the way 
to happiness, that is the keynote of the works we are 
now considering. The overdoing of the sacrificial cult 
brought on its own downfall, which culminated in the 
Upanishads. 

The word originally meant a sitting, a con- 

fidential secret sitting, in contrast to or gfcnC *’• e. 
«n assembly, and then, a secret teaching, a secret doc- 
trine, a Tfru- are frequently spoken of as : — 

m sr ( w°. Vh-*.), <ror 

S*f ( q>3t # )• An attempt to maintain secrecy with 

regard to abstruse and therefore easily misunderstood 
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doctrines seem to be implied in such warnings as in 

on ft d 1 4 # rn pu* mu r m w *ny&rn%Y ( ot. 

V?V*0- O ne who has read the Upanishads may have 
been constantly struck by the feature that a teacher 
refuses to impart any instruction to a pupil, who ap- 
proaches him, until by persistence in his endeavour, he 
has proved his worthiness to receive the instruction, as 
is illustrated, for instance, by the story of q f-d ’ fr 'frfl C and 
the god of death (in gryt) or by that of and s^rar^ 

Ofcfft.). 

Originally there must have been one vTTMIf; for every 
TOOT of the four Vedas, just like the OTinrs. At present 
we know of the following repre- 
senting the the TO^hn%, the both these 

dqftqfs, of course, belonging to the belongs 

to the wnfmf. ftfrr fnr, ms aad ’mmirTf belong to the 
*5 vrhile 9^?Trtnnr and |^r to the gpr n gqfc . The number 
of belonging to the is large, amongst 

which HTirf+ir and q-q may be mentioned. The ten 

principal known as fdtqiYrs: 8 are 

OT«?t«r> ^rfrrftsT, t?r, ms, and c r ni f ^ r. The 

are wonderful works and no sufficient idea of 
them can be had without actually reading some of them 
at least. What is this world? Who am I ? What becomes 
of me after death ? such questions are asked and 
boldly answered. Of course, there is an absence of a syste- 
matic uniformity about them. They are, as it were, so 
many guesses at truth. The freedom and breadth of 
thought, which we meet with in the Upanishads is only 
marvellous, and can be brought home to the reader if 
only he is reminded of the fact that not only the Ved- 
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antins but also, the and ift*rs, the^rf^* and 

profess to derive their several doctrines from the 
which are the fundamental basis and which are the final 
court of appeal, in cases of dispute. I need not attempt 
to give a synopsis of any of these as these are 

easily accessible and much indeed has been written 
on them both in English and in the Vernaculars. Before 
taking leave of them, however, it would not be out of 
place if I refer to the question, what do the Upanishads 
teach, which has been answered in various ways. Many 
eminent scholars, along wih the orthodox people 
especially about Maharashtra hold that the Sankara Ved- 
anta represents the true teaching of the Upanishads. 
In spite of the many inconsistent and mutually incoher- 
ent texts met with therein, the Sankara Vedanta has 
best succeeded in accommodating all and evolving one 
definite system therefrom. According to this view the 
kernel of the Upanishads may be summed up as follows- 
(x) The &tman is the knowing subject within us.* 
(a) The atman, as the knowing subject, is itself 
unknowable. § 

(3) The atman is the sole reality.} It is the me- 
taphysical unity which is manifested in all empirical 
plurality; thus hinting that all plurality is a mere WPTT. — 


* Cf. Brih. 3-8-11 ; ‘ trr?>npftsf$T 

ffer vrwrftfts for ftsrrj— ’ 

§ Brih. 3-4-2 ‘«r iimr «r w*nt 

*r*flrar « » 1 Ptyrtttnutiit fftsn’flvn a ’ 

t ®? ih - w aft fdft* »wft*r vwt fftprrftv wfr 
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Thus, these people say that though the expression 
RTUTin the strict sense of ignorance or srnNrf or illusion 
may be of a later date, still the doctrine that the uni- 
verse is illusory was taught by the Upanishads ; and 
that the older the texts of the Upanishads are, the more 
uncompromisingly and expressly, do they maintain 
this illusory character of the world of experience. 

On the other hand, others hold the view that the 
Upanishads contain no one doctrine, which appears from 
the fact that all the six systems of philosophy try to 
deduce their doctrines from the Upanishads; that even the 
germs of the so-called HTfwP schools like the and 

were present in them. This view is well stated in the very 
first paragraph of his Vaishnavism by Dr. Bh&ndarkar, 
which may bear quotation, as it points out Very succinct- 
ly the standpoint from which we must regard the Upani- 
shads. ' The old Vedic gods became indissolubly involved 
in the elaborate and mechanical system of worship 
that had grown up. Speculations as regards the 
appropriateness of the rules and modes of worship 
and their efficacy as regards man's good in this 
world and the next, became prevalent. But all this 
did not satisfy the religious spirit of the people. 
Religious speculation of a more natural order came to be 
established about the close of the hymn-period and was 
continued into that of the Upanishads. The various 
problems about god, man, and the world engaged the 
attention of many thinkers and a variety of solutions 
was arrived at. It is generally believed that the Upani- 
shads teach a system of Pantheism ; but a close exa- 
mination will show that they teach not one, but 

4 
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various systems o£ doctrines as regards the nature o£ 
god, man and the world and the relations between 
them. The religio-philosophic systems of modern times 
which are mutually inconsistent, quote texts from the 
Upanishads as an authority for their special doctrines. 
These references to the old books are correct in the 
most prominent cases but when the advocates of the 
systems force into other texts of an opposite nature a 
meaning consistent with their own special doctrines* 
they are manifestly wrong. That the Upanishads teach 
not one but various systems must follow from the fact 
that they are compilations just as the Rigveda-Sam- 
hit£ is. The speculations of the old seers were clothed 
by them in words, and these were handed down orally 
and came to form a large floating mass’. 

... From the Br&hmana-period now we pass on to the 
third and. the last period of Vedic Literature, viz. the 
Sutra period ; from tiruti we now pass on to Smriti. 
The Stitra works form the connecting link between the 
Vedic and post-Vedic Literatures. The style of these 
works, the Stitra style, 'is very peculiar and stands un- 
rivalled in the history of all the literatures of the world. 
If the Brdhmanas erred on the side of verboseness and 
repetition, these erred on the side of brevity. A 
means an aphorism, a sentence, most artificial, enigmatic 
and as brief as possible. The were like so many 
keynotes as it were, and everything else was to be 
supplied from the memory. The Sutras, from a literary 
point of view, have absolutely no artistic value and they 
are quite unintelligible without commentaries. For 
the sake of brevity, certain technical words or tfjirs and 
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some conventional rules of interpretation or Paribha- 
sMs were invented, which made the ^?rs mere riddles 
to one who did not first master them. The grammar- 
aphorisms of Panini is the most typical production in 
this Sutra style. Brevity was valued more than every- 
thing else. The saving of but one syllable was regard- 
ed as a matter of greater joy than even the birth of a 
son and you all know how highly we Hindus, value 
the birth of a son. And this desire for brevity may be 
explained thus. The Brahmanas and other works re- 
garding the sacrificial ritual became so voluminous and 
bulky that it became almost impossible to remember 
them and utilize them. Hence the necessity of short 
and convenient treatises which can be easily committed 
to memory, was felt. Of course in the days when the 
ritualistic observances were actually in full vogue, these 
^treatises could not have been as obscure and unin- 
telligible to them for whom they were meant as they 
became afterwards ; for, in early times many things 
must have been quite familiar and plain which we have 
now no clue to understand exactly. 

In this Sutra literture, there stand out most pro- 
minently, the six Vedaingas. This name does not 
imply the existence of six distinct books or treatises- 
intimately connected with the sacred writings, but 
merely the admission of six subjects the study of which 
was necessary either for the reading, the understanding 
or the proper sacrificial employment of the Veda. The 
six doctrines commonly comprehended under the title 
of Ved&ngas, are Siksh& .'(pronunciation), Chhandas 
(metre), Vy&karana (grammar), Nirukta ( etymology). 
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Jyotisha (astronomy), and Kalpa (ceremonial), which wo 
shall now briefly review in order. 

Sflyana defines a %$rr thus—' 

oyith It was a name given to works 

containing rules regarding the proper pronunciation of 
the Vedic texts. The prose work now known as f$r$TT 
(generally printed at the end of the Samhitfl along with 
other Vedangas) must be, no doubt, a very modern work 
and one of the least successful attempts pre-supposing 
many similar works in the past. These %§TT works 
must have been originally embodied as chapters in the 
Brkhmanas, e. g. in amwq 1 * ', but later in more 

scientific treatises known by the name of the 
“ These srrr^Ma were written for practical purposes ; 
their style is free from cumbrous ornaments and un- 
necessary subtleties. It is their object to teach and 
not to edify ; to explain, not to discuss.”t The word 
srrf^nw literally means ‘ that which belongs to every 
WOT.’ As the sacred texts were handed down by oral 
tradition, it must have happened in the course of time 
that the spoken language must have rapidly Undergone 
changes, so that the language of the scriptures was 
looked upon as antique and old. Besides/ different per- 
sons or groups of persons must have differed from each 
other in the matter of the pronunciation of the texts, 
which gave rise to different or recensions of one 
and the same Vedic text. So that ultimately the necessity 
of laying down certain rules .regarding the phonetics 
And metre was felt, in order to stop any further chan- 


f Ancient Sanskrit Literature— p. 116. 
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ges. Thus came into existence the each 

intended for a particular smrr 

Here I may explain to you, students of Veda, the 
proper signification of the term and other allied 
words. 51MT literally means a ‘ branch ’ and is very 
vaguely used by the orthodox people. The four Vedas 
are often spoken of as the four branches or wws of 
the Veda in general. But more properly the word 
applies to a text of the Veda as read and handed down 
in a particular school, just corresponding to our modern 
readings or recensions. The of the same Veda 

differed very little from each other, except in the 
matter of certain peculiarities of pronunciation or the 
addition or omission of a few verses, here and there. 
Thus 3TTOT means a particular text and not a particular 
school. 'Thus a ^n^Ct sTRsrur during the performance of his 
before uttering his name, says ' STTC5TOTOT- 
’ one who reads or studies the text of the Rig- 
veda as handed down by the $1 as opposed to the 
now, however, extinct. 

smTT leads us to wroi which is also a word very 
promiscuously used. It is explained by snrsCT in his 
commentary on the rrra’ffnTTvnr thus — * 51 TOT- 

’ —a number of men form- 
ed into one body, as pledged to the reading of a certain 
$TNar of the Veda. Thus trut denotes the aggregate of 
the students of a particular recension of the Vedic text. 

is another word in this connection, meaning an 
assembly of Brahmanas meeting together and contain- 
ing men belonging to different writ 0 . According to 
Manu and Y&jfiavalkya, a ought to consist of 
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twenty-one Brahmans well-versed in philosophy, logic 
and theology. Pardsara says—" 3 T snrt STfr %T- 

i sn^uiHT wwsrT k ftnfaft «” Thus a 

corresponds to University which may consist o£ 
persons belonging to different errors or colleges. And 
the books or treatises belonging to a are called 
which may contain not only the vtldStTW* con- 
cerning the several ^msrs o£ the 5 5 rn»r s but other kinds 
of treatises also. 

There is one mffNrreq written by $Tfr re ; , for the 
tyi'fccS'tyi^l of the Rigveda. Another, there is for 
attributed to 3 rr cq i <M and the ^4< 7 v< TT ^ T also by 
forms the sn for the Atharva Veda. Of these, I may 
briefly notice here the contents of the 
by just in order to give you an idea of what kind 

of works these so-called mffonw * are. Of course, this 
4 lT'MHlfd 3 l seems to be comparatively later in 
origin as it is a mixture of Sutras and Anushtubh $lokas 
here and there, which latter were the special dominant 
feature of the post-Sutra works. It is divided into 3 
Adhydyas, each of which is again divided into 6 patalas 
of which there are thus 18 in all. The 1st patala treats 
of letters, vowels and consonants, their varieties and 
peculiarities and other technical matters and is named 
Tft'KT'H'W < 3 . The 2nd patala treats of Samhitd and especi- 
ally the combinations and mutations of vowels, and is 
named The 3rd treats of accents and is named 

wmw. Patalas 4,5 and 6 treat of the combinations and 
mutations of consonants, the 4th and 5th being respec- 
tively called and s r ffr re g , srfff being a technical 

term meaning the change of dentals to linguals. 7 to 9 
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treat of the circumflex accent, 1 1 of the elision of 
nasals etc., 12 of the compound letters, 13 of the origin 
of letters, of the different shirs or internal efforts, 
which precede the utterance of letters, 14 of the powers 
of letters, 15 of the rules for reading the Veda within 
certain prescribed times, 16 to 18 of metres, their feet 
and their presiding divinities. 

{ The second is which is also for the pur- 
pose of the proper reading and reciting of the Vedic 
texts. As seen above, the closing sections of the 
iifM+’a srn%rc*r treat of this very subject. 1 he 
work known at present is the work by whi » 

however, cannot be the oldest For, Pihgala’s 

work treats of the Vedic as well as classical metres 
looking upon both as equally important. Just like 
tststt, we have whole chapters in Brahmanas and Aran- 
yakas, explaining and accounting for the names of the 
different metres. ) Of the Vedic metres in particular I 
intend to treat more fully in another lecture. 

The third is or grammar, which is 

necessary for the understanding of the Veda, and the 
work which now passes for this is the anfiwnfr 
of This must not have been originally the 

proper, since, as said by me elsewhere, the snnvrufl 
deals mainly with the classical Sanskrit, and only by 
way of exception with the Vedic Sanskrit. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that the work marks the last 
attempt in this province, which on account of its great 
merits acquired such a great celebrity as to supersede 
almost all that had been written on grammar before 
it, so that except the names and some particular rules 
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of former grammarians, we have little left of this 
branch of literature, except what occurs occasionally 
in the ' 

Two other Sutra works on grammar deserve to be 
noticed here, both belonging to a period anterior to 
P&nini ; one, the Sutras on the 3'mn$ affixes and the 
other the firsts. The ?arn % affixes are those by 
which nouns are formed from roots, the nouns being 
used in a conventional sense, and not in strict accor- 
dance with their radical meaning. They are called 
duinft, because in the Sutras, as we have them, is 
the first-mentioned affix. In their present form, the 
Sutras seem to treat the Vedic words as exceptions. 

The fifr g u ff s treat only of the accent and as the 
accent is used in Vedic words only, this second collec- 
tion of i$ only meant for the 

The fourth Veddnga, to which now we shall turn 
our attention is the concerning itself with the 

derivation or etymology of words, and as such necessary 
for the understanding of the Vedic text. This Vedduga 
is at present represented by the work oE uror. It is 
necessary here, in order to avoide confusion, to distin- 
guish the two works from each other, which are both 
attributed to One is Ptoof consisting of mere 

fists of words, and the other is the commentary on the 
same ; and it must be the former work which is re- 
garded as the Vedahga. The peculiarity of this 
Veddnga is that it is solely devoted to Vedic words. 
The consists of three portions, divided 

according to the subject-matter of the words. The 
first of these is called the grmv, where, for the 
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most part, lists of synonymous words are given. This 
portion occupies the first three arwrnrs. In the first 
of these words conuected with things relating to space, 
time etc. in this and other worlds are given. In the 
second, words connected with men, their limbs etc. and 
in the third, words expressing qualities of both the 
preceding objects, such as thinness, shortness etc. are 
given. The fourth arwrnr which forms the second por- 
tion of the RTTTfJTDJ - or the vocabulary is called 3*1 « 

; since for the most part, it consists of Vedic 
obsolete words and homonyms ; for this reason, it is 
also called tpnrg - . The fifth and the last chapter 

of the EKMir, forming the third portion is called 
$t|<l<fe|U 4 ; for the names of the ^tTTs or deities are given 
therein. 

On this vocabulary is written a commentary which 
is also called and which is very important for 

several reasons. First, it represents the type of the ear- 
liest classical style and in this respect stands by itself. 
Secondly, it is the oldest known attempt in the field of the 
Vedic exegesis, unparalled in respect of ingenuity and 
boldness, at the same time, firmly founded on the mate- 
rial provided by the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, which 
are full of passing references to etymological explana- 
tions of words. 

This Nirukta consists of twelve chapters followed 
by two more Tf tfij T'g stotdts; each chapter being divided 
into several ot^s or sections. Of these the first three 
adhyayas form the t Nogfronug dealing with the words 
in the first three adhy&yas of the original Nighantu. 
Adhy&yas 4 to 6 form the Naigama or Aikapadika 
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Kanda, dealing with the Vedic obsolete words contained 
in adhyfiya 4 of the Nighantu. And the remaining 
six adhyayas form the Daivata Kanda, corresponding 
to the 5th adhyaya of the Nighantu. The most interest- 
ing portion is the introduction which covers the whole 
of the first adhyaya and a part of the 2nd, as well as 
the seventh adhyaya which is a nice and brief introduc- 
tion to the study of the Veda. 

Y&ska begins with 4 parts o£ speech, •mr, sn^nw, 
3 W»f and fibmr -nouns, verbs, prepositions and other in- 
declinables which he defines and distinguishes from each 
other clearly ; and then proceeds to establish the main 
stand-point of the school to which he belongs, viz- 
that all nouns are derived from verbs, after refuting 
in his own way all that can be said against the same. 
I abstain from quoting the discussion in full, since a 
separate course of lectures bearing on Nirukta alone 
has been arranged for you. However, I cannot but 
quote the remarks of MaxMiiller in this connection 
“ I doubt whether even at present, with all the new light 
which comparative philology has shed on the origin of 
words, questions like these could be discussed more 
satisfactorily than they were by Y&ska. Like Yaska, 
we maintain that all nouns have their derivation, but 
like Yaska, we must confess that this is a matter of 
belief rather than of proof. We admit with Y&ska, that 
every noun was originally an appellative and in strict 
logic, we are bound to admit that language knows 
neither of homonyms nor synonyms. But granting 


"Ancient Sanskrit Literature — p. 168 — 169. 
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that there are such words in the history of every langu- 
age, granting that several objects sharing in the same 
predicate, may be called by the same name, and that 
the same object possessing various predicates, may be 
called by the different names, we shall find it as impos- 
sible as Y&ska to lay down any rule why one of the 
many appellatives became fixed in every dialect as the 
proper name of the Sun, the Moon, or any other object 
or why generic words were founded on one predicate 
rather than another. All we can say is what Yaska 
says, it was so by itself, from accident, through, 

the influence of individuals, of poets or law-givers. It 
is the very point in the history of language, where 
languages are not amenable to organic laws, where the 
science of language ceases to be a strict science, and 
enters into the domain of history.” 

Next Yilska proceeds to explain the purpose served by 
Nirukta, in which connection, there is a very interesting 
discussion whether the Mantras of the Veda (for whose 
understanding Nirukta is mainly intended) are posses- 
sed of a meaning or not. Even in Yflska’s time it 
appears that the Vedic language had become old and 
antique and the Vedas were so far removed in time 
that such questions as the above could be freely and 
boldly discussed. He concludes the first chapter with- 
some verses eulogising him who knows the meaning of 
the Vedas. The second chapter opens up with a state- 
ment of the canons which he lays down for the 
derivation of words. In the case of those words 
where the accentuation and formation are gram- 
matically regular and where there is a direct 
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connection between the meaning of the word and the 
appellative power of the root, they should be accordingly 
treated, (there is no difficulty), but where no such 
thing is possible, we should only look to the sense of 
the word and try to derive either on the ground of 
some common meaning or even of some common 
letters. It is with the 5th Khanda of the 2nd adhyaya 
that the derivation of the regular lists of words begins. 

I cannot leave this subject, without asking each 
and every student of Rigveda to read the book and 
to remember, that but for Yaska’s attempts at explana- 
tion, howsoever unreasonable they might appear to us 
sometimes, though the existence of some traditional 
authority for the interpretations and derivations he 
offers is implied, many a verse of Rigveda would have 
remained absolutely unintelligible to us. I may, how- 
ever, briefly refer to two points. The first is that 
Yaska is far prior to Pdnini as is evident from the facts 
That trnhft quotes his name in the Sutra ‘UWTT^wft 
(II. 4. 63.), that many grammatical ^tts occur in qrfnffH's 
work, which he does not define, being probably well 
known in his time and having been already well defined 
-and explained by his predecessors ; whereas in the 
very beginning af Yaska’s work, it is thought necessary 
to explain the distinction between nouns and verbs. The 
same follows from the fact that an improvement on the 
treatment of prepositions is to be observed in Pdnini’s 
grammar, both as regards the different sub-divisions of 
them and their meanings. The second point to be 
noticed is that Ydska, the author of the Nirukta is a 
different person from Ydska, the author of the Nigha- 
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ntu and for the following reasons — Yaska himself says, 
towards the end of the first adhydya of the Nirukta, 
that there were Rishis who had a direct revelation of 
Dharma. They communicated the Mantras by oral 
instruction, to those who came after them and had not 
such a knowledge. Their successors again becoming 
unfit for oral instruction, prepared this work (i. e. the 
Samamnaya or Nighantu), the veda and the Veddngas. 
Here Yaska the author of Nirukta distinctly says that 
the fc q gf was the work of some former qnfts. 
The second argument in the same direction is that 
although Ydska invariably explains the words, just 
according to their order in the Nighantu, he in one 
case makes an exception viz., with the words 
and (IV. 17). In illustrating the use of these 

words, Ydska quotes a part of a verse from the Veda 
in which both the words occur, but in a different order. 
On this in his irflr on the Nirukta remarks. — ‘The 
order of the words in the Mantra is 3 Tg>qre?q but in 
the Samamnaya, the order is the reverse of that in the 
Mantra namely Hence it is known that 

the Samdmndya is related by some Rishis and that the 
commentator is different from them. Lastly at the 
conclusion of his work, Ydska says — ‘A salutation to 
Ydska.’ Here he must have been doubtless thinking 
of his ancestor, who was the author of the Samamnaya. 

The fifth Veddnga is or ritual, which is spe- 
cially intended for the proper application of the Vedic 
texts. The proper are based upon the Brdh- 

manas which are full of rich material, and these pre- 
suppose a methodical and fixed distribution of the 
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sacrificial ritual amongst the different kinds o£ priests. 
They contain the rules referring to the sacrifices, with 
the omission of all things which are not immediately 
connected with the ceremonial. They are more practi- 
cal than the Br&hmanas which for the most part are taken 
up with mystical, historical, mythological, etymological 
and theological discussions. The following remarks of 
S4yana in his commentary on the Baudhayana Sutras will 
serve to give us an idea of the nature and purpose of the 
Kalpasfitras— ‘^nrafljwT^n^rfarrfJrarr sq qftsnh 

fTrPsr ^torf g w r ^n rer ^ • 

aT§nJTRr , »nffu- $<q«ftqrrfui anfr * imfazfr r 

sjrhrnfr: \ %5r- 

= I etc.’* 

There are two t E^^ a for the priests, — one by 
aTT *q^nrw, and the other by Of these the 

arpywre* are divided into two main parts, eacli 

part consisting of 6 Adhyayas, and each Adhyiya being 
again divided into several gsfihrgn's. They deal with 
and Thnwrcr and such other Vaidic sacrifices. Those of 
you who would like to know more about the work, I 
may refer to the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
which also contains a good synopsis of the several 
topics treated therein. 

There are several Sutras for the arvsr§ priest, of 
which the Sutras of and smw«l belonging to 

the and those of ^Tflmnr to the may- 

be mentioned here. The $>rs for the ceremonial of the 


*A. 8. L. — p. 170. *The have the advantage of being 

clear, short, complete and correct.’ — 
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priests who followed the are ascribed to 
«JT^nPT and gug r am both following the authority of 

the rt|u<5Us#15Iur. 

“The are important in the history of 

Vedic Literature, because they not only mark a new 
period of literature and a new purpose in the literary 
and religious life of India, but they contributed to the 
gradual extinction of the numerous Brahmanas which 
to us are, therefore, only known by name. The 
introduction of a Kalpa-Sutra was the introduction of a 

new book of liturgy In a short time, the authors of 

Kalpasutras became themselves the founders of new 
charanas, in which the Sutras were considered the 
most essential portion of the sacred literature, so that 
the hymns and Brahmanas were either neglected or 
kept up under the name of “ the hymns and Brahmanas 
of the new charanas ’’ having ceased to form by them- 
selves the foundation of an independent tradition or 
school." * 

To this same class of literature also belong two 
other classes of Sutras, the Grihya Sutras and the 
S8.mayS.chfi.rika Sutras. Both are included under the 
common title of Srafirta Sutras, in opposition to the 
•sftsr noticed above. These latter deal with rites 
and sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas and thus derive 
their authority from gfit ( *• «• **** and Siam ) The 
former, however, derive their authorty from or 
immemorial tradition. The Sutras deal with 
ceremonies performed by the married house-holders 


• A. 8. L. f • 186, 187. 
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chiefly for the benefit of the family ; wheie as the 
fliwwifttf'Stitras deal with rules to be observed by 
the rising generation regulating the various relations, 
of everyday life. It is these, also called as qrft ftu s, in 
which are to be discovered the originals of the later 
metrical law-codes such as 4134*44 tqft and 

others. Of the w ^vs there may be mentioned here, 
the belonging to the rmarfo* 5 FTOT of the 

uijSfcf, the ^ret.'sr for and the 3 tt » 43 I 44 

and for the urfou. The 3 tt m* 8 I 4 h 

consists of four adhyayas, being sub-divided into 24,10, 
12 and 2 §tv*4>is or sections respectively. The topics 
dealt with, are «ri 4>43 or the sacrificial ceremony which 
is intended to impart to a man excellence or perfection, 
a peculiar fitness without which he would be excluded 
from the sacrifices, and from all the benefits of his reli- 
gion, i t frt^ ur offering oblations to Gods, 
or the ceremony of cutting the hair of the child born, 
34444 or the ceremony of investing him as a student 
and handing him over to a under whose care he is to 
study the scriptures and to perform all the offices of a 
or a religious student, or returning * 

from the su’s house, after having served his appren- 
ticeship and grown up to manhood, fours or marriage 
and other ceremonies relating to the life of a house- 
holder, domestic rites in which certainly there is more 
of human interest than in the great sacrifices described 
in the g^s. The offerings themselves are generally 
of a simple nature and the ceremonial does not require 
the assistance o£ a large class of professional priests. 
A log of wood placed on the fire of the hearth, an 
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oblation poured out to the gods or alms given to the 
Br&hmanas, this is what constitutes a TDCTir*. In all this 
3ST ritual; is disclosed that deep-rooted tendency in 
the heart o£ naan to bring the chie£ events of human 
life in connection with a higher power, and to give 
to our joys and sufferings a deeper significance and a 
religious sanctification. 

The last to be noticed is wftfrfT or astronomy 
which is represented by one little tract, the object of 
which is not to teach astronomy, but a mere practical onh, 
viz. to convey such knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
as is necessary for fixing the days and hours of the 
Vedic sacrifices. Even in Brahmanas and Aranyakas, 
we find frequent allusions to astronomical subjects, 
and even in the hymns we find traces which indicate a 
certain advance in the observation of the moon, as the 
measurer of time. It is note-worthy that the name 
of the moon is the same| in Sanskrit, Greek and 
German and that it is derived from a root which origin- 
ally means ‘ to measure’. So also the intercalary tnonth 
is referred to in Rigveda I. 25-8. 

So far we have described the six Ved&hgas which 
form the most important literature of the Sutra period. 
So also we noticed above the Grihya and Samay&ch&rika 
Sutras. Now I have to draw your attention to some 
miscellaneous works of less importance belonging to 
this period, which scarcely deserve the name of litera- 
ture. Such, for instance, are the Anukramanjs or 

* The several kinds of spiritual or nietaphorie&l described 

in Adh. IV. of Bhag-Gita may be noticed in this connection. 

X der Mond (Ger.). 
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systematic indices to various portions o£ the ancient 
Vedic literature. Amongst these stands out most 
prominently the Sarvanukramani of Rigveda, by Kat- 
yayana. It gives the first words of each hymn, the 
number of verses, the name and family of the poets, 
the names of the deities, and the metres of every verse. 
Shadgurusishya tells us in his Ved&rthadipik&, a com- 
mentary of this SarvSnukramni, that before Katyayana, 
there existed one index of the poets, one of the metres, 
one of the deities, one of the Anuvakas, the old chap- 
ters of the Rigveda and one of the hymns, and that 
these indices were composed by &aunaka, to whom the 
well-known work Brihad-devata is also ascribed. For 
Yajurveda, there are three Anukramams, one for the 
of the Taittiriyas, the other for the srnfT 
of the TiuiU'irtus and the third for the 5TH<n of 

the For S&ma-Veda the oldest a r aa>*ruf V is the 

3TT%w wr*m, other existing being much later. 

For the Atharva-Veda, there is one 

Besides these 4<dg>Hofis there is a class of works 
called the vftfiHWs or appendices, which deserve a men- 
tion in passing. One of them is the ascribed, 

to a treatise on the various schools into which 
the Vedas had branched off, briefly narrating the 
traditions relating thereto. 

The style of the Parisishtas is less concise than 
that of the Sutras. The simple anushtubh sloka pre- 
ponderates. Still the Parisishtas have not yet fallen 
into that monotonous uniformity, which we find in 
works like the M&nava-Dharma-Sutra or the later 
Pur&gas. They, therefore, may be considered the 
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very last outskirts of Vedic literature, but they are Vedic 
in their character and they must be supposed to have 
originated at the expiring moments of the Vedic ages. 
Their object is to supply information on the theological 
or ceremonial points which had been passed over in the 
Sutras, most likely because they were not deemed of 
sufficient importance, or because they were supposed 
to be well-known to those more immediately concerned. 
And what they treat, they treat in a popular and super- 
ficial manner ; and they show clear traces of intellec- 
tual and literary degeneracy. 



LECTURE III, 


THE BRRPINOCNCNT OP THE 
RIGVEDA 


Rigveda is not a book — but it is a library and a literature 
— Its unique character — Principles of arrangement — Ashtaka, 
■ Adhyaya and Yarga — Mandala, Anuv&ka and Siikta — Rishi, 
Dorati and Ohhandas — The internal arrangement of the several 
Mandates — The Vilakhilj a hymns— The Apri hymns — Earlier 
and later Rishis — The criteria for distinguishing between 
•lder and later hymns — grammatical forms — vocabulary, pecu- 
liarities of Sandhi — Metre — Rigveda hymns found in Athar- 
vaveda— .Criterion of ideas. 

In the course of the last lecture, I tried to give 
you a general idea of the literature known as Vedic 
including both the Veda proper and works related 
thereto. In this lecture I mean to deal with one book 
in particular and that is the wf&frr of the ^T^T. Here, 
however, in the beginning, I have to give you a caution^ 
that when we call Rigveda a book, we must not under- 
stand the statement literally. If a book means a work 
written by one man, with unity of time and ideas, 
well, Rigveda is far from being a book. It is rather a 
literature in itself, a library composed of several books 
which can be individually distinguished from each 
other. The form in which at present we have the 
wftriT of the Hi 1 A 4 clearly shows that the different 
hymns were composed long before they were brought 
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together and systematically arranged with certaia 
principles underlying. That the different portions of 
the Samhitd represent different stages chronologically 
follows from various indications of language, vocabu- 
lary and style, grammatical inflections, metre and last 
of all, ideas. As said in my last lecture, Rigveda as a work 
of literature stands by itself, in point of language and 
thoughts apart from other works belonging to the 
Vedic canon. There is something which characterises 
Rigveda and stamps it with an individuality of its own. 
In spite of this unity, however, there is a variety or 
plurality in the Rigveda itself. This is the most 
important thing which every student of Rigveda must 
bear in mind, and which never struck the orthodor 
exegesists. Though Rigveda is much more natural in 
character than other Samhitas and is not purly liturgi- 
cal like others, still there are distinct principles of a 
deliberate arrangement and the influence of priests, 
which would be made clear, when we consider the 
divisions into which the whole of the Rigveda Samhita is 
divided. 

There are two ways of dividing the contents of the 
Rigveda, one into Ashtakas, Adhyayas, and Vargas, 
and the other into Mandalas, Anuvakas and Suktas. 
Of these, the former is not at all important and nothing 
but mere convenience of study is at its root. Rigveda 
is divided into eight Ashtakas, each Ashtaka consists 
of eight Adhydyas, and each Adhydya consists of several 
Vargas, a Varga being usually made up of five or 
verses, sometimes more or less. This is the division 
popular with the with whom a srtf is the measure 
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of a lesson. This division is purely mechanical and 
comparatively modern. 

The second division, however, though no doubt 
mechanical in character, lias, however, some scientific- 
historical principles to support it. That it is very old 
follows from the fact that it was known even to the 
annuls. There are ten Mandalas. The first Mandala con- 
tains twenty-four Anuvakas or sections, the second, four, 
the third and fourth, five each, the fifth, sixth and 
seventh, six each, the eighth, ten, the ninth, seven and 
the tenth, twelve Anuvakas. Each consists of 

a number of g^s or hymns, not the same for all and 
each gvp is made up of a number of verses or 
Before we understand the principle of airangement 
which underlies this division, it is; necessary to remem- 
ber that every Sukta has a ^rar and a seer 

(or we may say, a composer), a deity and a metre, with- 
out whose knowledge the meaning of; a hymn can not 
be properly understood nor can the hymn be efficiently 
applied. 3 %%^ utrrrnr i 

3 w « S&y. Intr. p. 73. 

What these fsnrr and mean is briefly 

stated by Katyayana in the beginning of his Sarvanu- 
kramani. ‘ w ^rfr- 1 ut fr diva m m ^rtt 1 u^rr- 

vftwui d-°gv$ : i i fh^i r vi i ^ g; 1 ’ 

About the ^*«ls and I shall speak more fully in 
subsequent lectures. As for the wfos, I have told you 
already that they are not, from the orthodox point of 
view, regarded as composers or writers but as seers, as 
Sayana remarks in his commentary of the very first 
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verse of Rigveda, ' arcfif^jvw tnnr- 

Ht etc. ’ 

Now coming back to our ten Mandalas, we 
notice that Mandalas, 2 to 7 are homogeneous 
in character and arrangement, while 1, 8, 9, and 10 
have different principles underlying them. The 
Mandalas from 2 to 7 are each of them ascribed to one 
Rishi or one family of Rishis. Thus the of these 
ffu'4'g s are and 

respectively or their descendants. Not only the exist- 
ence of a common seer characterises these wo^rs, but 
even there are definite principles prevailing in the 
sequence of the hymns in each itself. Thus as 

a rule, the first group of hymns in each Mandala is 
addressed to Agni, the 2nd to Indra, and the rest 
to miscellaneous deities. Further the arrangement of 
the hymns in each of the groups proceeds on the 
principle that every following hymn has a less num- 
ber of verses or w%s than the preceding one with 
only a very few exceptions of hymns about whose 
character there prevails a doubt. As an example of 
this diminishing order of verses, we may examine the 
7th Mandala with which we would be more particularly 
concerned. 



Hymns following the law. 

Exceptions. 

Agni-group 

1-14 

... 15-17 

Indra 

... 18-30 

••• 31-33 

VisvedevAs 

- 34-54 

... 55 

Maruts 

... 56-58 

59 

Surya* Maruts and Varuna ... 60-65 

..., 66 
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Arfvins ... 67-73 ... 74 

Ushas ... 75-80 ... 81 

Thus it may be seen that all violations of the law 
of the diminishing number of verses occur at the end 
of a group. The probable explanation may be that 
the shortest hymns which stand at the end of each 
group, were at sometime through whim or misunder- 
standing combined. So also if allowance is made for 
later additions, it may be seen that these books 2 to 7 
form a series of collections which contain a successively 
increasing number of hymns. 

No such definite principle of arrangement can be 
discovered with regard to the 8th book, though the 
Kanva family predominates amongst its Rishis. 

The ninth Mandala has a peculiarity of its own as 
far as the arrangement is concerned. All the hymns 
in this Mandala are, without exception, addressed to 
one deity and that is the Pavaraana Soma. The hymns 
are composed by the same Rishis as those of books, 2 to 
7. Thus it may be probable that all the Soma hymns 
of the Rishis of books 2 to 7 were, as it were, taken 
out and collected together into one separate book, and ' 
at the same time arranged with regard to the metre. Thus 
we see, that hymns 1-67 are in Gayatri metre, 68-86, 
in Jagati, 87-97 in Trishtup, and the rest 98-144 in 
miscellaneous metres. 

Mandates 1 and 10 form the youngest portion of 
Rigveda. Of these, Mandala 1 contains 14 groups each 
ascribed to one common Rishi and having hymns arrang- 
ed with regard to the deities, thus showing the same 
principles of arrangement as characterise books 2 to 7. 
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Thus to take an instance the first group of Mandala I. 
is made up of n hymn all ascribed to 
of which hymn i is addressed to Agni, 2 to Vayu, 
3 to Asvins and Indra and the rest all to Indra. 

Thus it may be likely that these shorter collections 
forming book 1, were later prefixed, as it were, to the 
family books (i. e. 2 to 7), which latter must have served 
as the model for the internal arrangement of the 
former. 

The tenth Mandala is indeed an aggregate of sup- 
plementary hymns clearly showing their familiarity 
with the 1st nine books. The only unity which 
connects the different hymns of the Mandala is chrono- 
logical. In this Mandala, we find a series of collections 
arranged in the descending; order of the number of 
hymns in each, and extending from X r to X 84. F rom 
X 85 to 191, we find single hymns arranged in the 
descending order of the number of stanzas contained 
in each. 

From all this it appears that Mandalas 2 to 7 
generally formed the oldest portion, the nucleus, as it 
were, to which M. 1 was prefixed and M. 8, 9 and 10 
were affixed. That even the ancient Br&hmins looked 
upon the Rigveda as made up of three portions, fol- 
lows from the fact that the Kishis were divided broadly 
into three divisions — 1st i. e. those of 100 

verses, (meaning the ^rfits of the 1st Manda’a each of 
whom seems to have contributed nearly 100, verses.) ; 
2ndly mw*tr:s i. e. the middle ones ( referring to the 
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?ishis of 2 to 7 ) and 3rdly §pn®f?rr: and Sfl^RTT: i. e. 
Rishis of shorter and longer hymns.* 

We have also to notice here a group of eleven 
hymns known by the name of ' Valakhilya ’ which 
stands by itself and which is generally put at the end 
of the 8th Mandala. They are printed as hymns Nos. 
49 to 59 of Man. VIII. in MaxMiiller’s edition. They 
are not recognised by older writers, not reckoned in 
the division of Mandalas and Anuvdkas, not commented 
on by Sayana, though mentioned in Katyayana’s Sarvanu- 
kramam. That these do not naturally belong to the 
place where they are found, is quite clear. The earliest 
interpretation of the name Valakhilya is found in 
Tazttin'yaranyaka I. 23. ‘ 1 *r dl+a'cflT 

i^r wrsmit 1 ’ Thus we see 

here that the word or WT& in TT&ffrw is taken not 
in the sense of ‘a child’, but 'hair.’ The fact that 
that these disturb the regularity of both the Mandala 
and Ashtaka divisions shows that they were later 
additions. 

I have also to notice here the amfr hymns which 
are peculiar in character. They resemble the hymns 
which we find in the Sama and Ya]urvedas, being evi- 
dently composed for sacrificial purposes. There are ten 
of these scattered about in the ten Mandalas. They 
generally contain 11 verses each, addressed to eleven 
separate deities in the following order-verse 1 to 

* Cf. Ath alayana Gribya Sutra. III. 4.— ‘aw 3TW* HTSZWT 

wgtgjm oft eto.» 
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Agni g^fir a r , 2 to 'WP (two aspects of 

Agni.), 3 to SoTTS or gifts, 4 to sff: or sacrificial pile of 
grass, 5 to snr ; , 6 to vs'iitii'v+dl, 7 to 
( i. e. Agni and Aditya etc.), 8 to fOT an ^ 

9 to ( the creator,) 10 to ( the tree of the 

sacrifice ), and 1 1 to See for instance VII. 

2. The position of these artificial hymns necessarily 
pre-supposes a deliberate arrangement on the part of 
the collectors. 

You have to remember that the text of the Rig- 
veda is found in two forms, mttTT and h^\ 4 . In the 
latter the words or q^s are separately shown ; whereas 
in the former, they are combined by the rules of San- 
dhis. Now we find that six verses in the Rigveda 
( VII. 59. 12 ; X. 20. 1 ; X. 121. 10 ; X. 190. 1 — 3 ) are 
not found analysed in the Pada-text, but only given 
there, over again in the Samhita form. This shows that 
these verses were not acknowledged as truly Rigvedic, 
a view justified by internal evidence. 

So far we have shown, only on the ground of the 
external arrangement of the different hymns, that the 
Rigveda can not be one book but many books, to the 
older amongst which, the younger ones were later 
prefixed or affixed. There are, however, other consi- 
derations also which point in the same direction when 
once we proceed from the historical point of view . 

In the hymns, themselves, we have indications of 
the earlier and later generations of Rishis, and also of 
earlier and later hymns. Here I would content myself 
with giving references from the 7th Mandala only. 
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18.1-^ y vftnrrfdra i*?r ft»arr wtwt saffcnft ansrHP* i, 22 #.» 

f*?r a# iflu *HMra f%nrj i , 29. 4-gift ^j- 
it yumiu; i, 53. i ?ri%i% s^-^- 

*TT iitttHT: «’ 76 -4 f^% 9 TT^^rroiT 3 TRra:^r!TT^R':^ 3 r:?e«rftr.| 
81-4 3TT $STT 3TH«4W 3TRP? I 

In all these passages old and new sjnfts are dis- 
tinctly spoken of. 

56.23 ^ ^5JT BR57T-- f^rrfot I, 15.4 spfr g sfftrmri? 

f^r ^mr i, 59.4 srfir sr arro^sTaftT i ei.« nr 

3T 4t«44iM ?T^Tf% *rtlfa 3T$T SHlft I, 93-1 §yf% j 

wW swrarnwra f^nft -t^pht ^r*rnt i. 

In these passages, old and new songs or prayers 
are spoken of. From these allusions, it is quite evident 
that the hymns of the Rigveda were composed by 
different generations of sages, and that they extended 
over a long period of time. 

When we have once admitted the fact that the ten 
Mandalas of the Rigveda have gathered up the work of 
many periods and that the original composition of the 
hymns was probably the work of several centuries, 
then we can discover several criteria by which to 
distinguish earlier from later hymns. I shall here* 
briefly notice only some of them. 

First is the criterion of grammar and language. 
It has been found by a searching scrutiny of the parti- 
cular gramatical forms in the Veda that certain forms 
are more frequently found in earlier hymns. I shall notice 
some of them here. 

i From nouns in anr, the Instrumental Singular 
mas. or neuter in an— e. g. iqrr 1 . 168-ia, fturrX. 37-10 b, 
IV. 33-10 a and so on. 
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a Old declensional forms from radical stems in. 
3 TT e. g. 51 smw and so on. 

3 The Instrumental sing, in f — e. g. atsrgjSt, 

rnsjftj g£r> and so on. 

4 The neuter plural in 3 T, e. g. 3 ^, fsT'ng, rnj, 

and so on. 

5 The vocatives in w- and it. - from stems in 
and RV 5 ; e. g. arfiNv wrnr;, sftwn and so on. 

6 The forms H?T, 5»T. snsTwr, sometimes found 
in the text in Sandhi combination, to be restored 
in accordance with the metre — e. g. VII. 29. 1 a gwr 
(required by the metre), VII. 32-21 c; VII. 90-2 b ; 
arcwwr VII. 74-5 d ; VII. 78-1 d ; VII. 79-4 a ; VII. 81-6 b- 

7 Unaugmented forms of historical tenses — e. g. 

£5 Met, irf^re, gsr<t ; etc. 

8 All forms of the Perfect Subjunctive Active-f.^. 

RTR^:, gg^, etc. 

9 Perfect participles without reduplication 

except — «■ 9. ^T^sfTfft rfhsf^fg, and 

10 Forms of the 2nd per. dual and plural of the 
root-Aorist, having strong stems — e. g. 

>m, VI IcM • 

11 The Aorist Imperative forms in %— 5^, 

g#, gf^r, gf§r, etc. 

1 2 The Aorist Imperative form whether from 
gloria;. 

13 The middle participle in fr from the g Aorist- 
a r^ qR, 

14 The infinitives in tnt and their derivatives — e. g. 

l^r, ct gm— ), (<rm— ). 
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1 5 The infinitives in 

1 6 The infinitives in 3 % — e. g. etc. 

17 The infinitives in%or arlt-aHftr, ft . 

18 The pronoun ?v. 

The following words are .characteristic of the 
earlier portion of the Rigveda — 

s^tS— 1 ‘ bea®’ J STfV— ‘ swift’ ; arft and its compounds ; 
3Trm§ — ‘ help’, and its compounds ; arg: and its deriva- 
tives like apreg etc.; — ‘direct’ ; — ‘dwelling’ ; 

— ‘ delight’ and ‘snQs' etc.; — * mortal’ — 

and its compounds with root nouns e. g. etc.; 

compounds ending with W 5 g- 3 T*«r^r, etc.; — the 

verb and adj. compounds ending in ^‘conquering, 
*. g. etc. ; compounds beginning with gi^- 

e. g. gif^ntr, gf^or etc . ; ‘ to excel’-- gw;, 

gsqtra:, etc. ; so also gtw, gtr ; ; «vg 

with compounds ; ‘thought’ with compounds ; TO 
4 prize’ and compounds ; f%tr — ‘ a poet’; wg: * glory’. 

On the other hand words connected with disease, 
magic and popular belief, so also technical terms 
chiefly of ritual and philosophy are characteristic of 
the later parts of the Rigveda which are allied to the 
Atharvaveda. 

Certain peculiarities of Sandhi also may be pointed 
out as characteristic of the earlier or proper Rigveda. 
Thus we find that very generally, final at and an are 
regularly combined with an initial vowel or diphthong 
following; and final * > 3 > are regularly combined 

with similar vowels. But before dissimilar vowels 
they are regularly used with hiatus, except perhaps in 
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the case of dissyllabic prepositions followed by the 
augmented tenses of the verbs to which they belong. 

So also words ending in ar:, tf, srt lose their final 
element, before an initial vowel following, and are 
therefore all alike treated as ending in ar with hiatus • 
and similarly words ending in it and sfr are treated as 
ending in an 1 . But duals both of nouns and of verbs 
ending in q- are unaltered. 

According to the rules of classical Sanskrit, final 
ar : becomes art and final ^ is unaltered, if the nexc 
word begins with ar, but the initial ar is lost. This 
Sandhi is comparatively rare in the Rigveda proper or 
its earlier part, but is considerably common in the later 
portions. We find on the whole that a hiatus is more 
common than the combinations, though we have 
instances where Sandhi takes place in position in which 
it never takes place in classical Sanskrit e. g. in the 
case of duals ending in an, especially when 

followed by far- 

Secondly, we have the criterion of metre. The metres 
which are combinations of eight-syallabled and eleven, 
or twelve — syllabled feet like WHlggrfl 

and 3T?mE, which are practically unknown in later 
literature may be presumed to belong to the more 
distinctively early parts of the Rigveda. The Vedic 
Anushtubh can be also easily marked from the later or 
epic Anushtubh. Here I give two verses representing 
the two kinds of Vedic Anushtubh — I. n. 5 . 

Epic Anushtubh — X. 136. 7. 
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<n%rrr qrf^>uiift«^ws « 

which, as we see, is very similar to thearg^of Bhdrata 
and Rimdyana. 

Another criterion for the same is the occurrence 
of a Rigveda hymn in the Atharvaveda. If a complete 
hymn or a fragment or even any part of it beyond one 
stanza is repeated in the Atharvaveda, it is a strong 
indication of the later character of that hymn. Thus 
for instance VII. 55, 5—8 ; VII. 59. 12;. VII. 104. 

There is last of all the criterion of subject matter. 
Broadly speaking the Rigveda hymns may be divided 
intQ two classes, religious and secular. Of course, a 
very large majority of the hymns belongs to the first 
class, while those belonging to the second class are 
comparatively few. The great majority of hymns are 
invocations and adorations of the gods therein addressed, 
whose keynote is a simple outpouring of the heart, 
a prayer to the eternals, an invitation to them to 
accept favourably the gift reverently consecrated. 

On the other hand there are other hymns contain- 
ing references to the details of ritual, the particular* 
kinds of priests and their functions, which show a 
general tendency to deify everything connected with 
sacrifice. Such hymns clearly mark a later stage as 
compared with the hymns described in the last para- 
graph. Briefly speaking hymns belonging to the 
earlier parts of Rigveda are prevailingly characterised 
by the following ideas, of which simplicity of worship 
is the most prominent. The kindling of the sacred 
fire before dawn as if to ensure the return of day- 
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light and the preparation of the sacred drink and poetic 
inspiration, it is these three ideas that are the dominant 
features of the early Rigveda. Agni apd Indra are 
the principal deities, the former is the homely priest 
and the messenger between men and gods ; the latter 
is the physical god, warlike in spirit who broke as- 
under the clouds and brought down rain. On the other 
hand, the idea of addressing marks a later 

stage. So also the deification of prayer, of the doors of 
the sacrificial chamber, of the kusa grass and so on, all 
this belongs to the later parts of the Rigveda. 

So also ZFmfts or hymns in praise of the liberal 
donations from patrons and princes to priests necessarily 
pre-suppose a fully elaborated ritual and the establish- 
ment of the practice of having hired priests to whom 
fees were paid. 

So also hymns which are philosophical in character, 
asking such questions as whence we come, who we are, 
where we go, no longer satisfied with the conception 
that such and such a god created heaven and earth etc. 
are distinctly later in character and mark the period 
of transition from the Mantras to the Brahmanas. 

So also poetic riddles and satirical hymns belong to 
the later period. Hymns containing references to 
magic and exorcism and charms, which are distinctly 
allied to the contents of the Atharvaveda in character 
as also didactic hymns mark a later stage. In a 
word, all those passages which record for us, as it were, 
the first distinctively Indian efforts to lay the 
foundations of philosophy, astrology and magic are to 
be looked upon as later in character. 

« 
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Rigveda is full of myths but they are boldly 
related in the early hymns of the Rigveda, generally 
in single stanzas ; as for instance, the warlike deeds of 
Indra and the clever resources and cures of the Asvins* 
. But in the later hymns of the Rigveda, the myths 
appear in a dramatic form, and the theme is not histo- 
rical but social. The dialogue between Purftravas and 
UrvasiX. 95, the tale of Agastya and Lopamudra I. 179, 
and the tale of Yama and Yami, the parents of the 
human race X. 10, may be cited as instances. In such 
hymns, the poets for the first time wrestle with the 
moral and aesthetic problems associated with the 
relationship of man to woman. The idea that the 
woman is the temptress, there is no truth in the friend- 
ship of women, they have the hearts of hyaenas which 
so conspicuously prevails in later Sanskrit literature 
has its germs in these later portions of Rigveda. So 
also we have here the germs of the ascetic theories 
which afterwards became the conspicuous features of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 



LECTURE IV. 


THE WORK DONE BY MODERN 
SCHOLARS 

( In the field of the Study of Rigveda ). 

The advance of oriental studies — 1784, the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal — CJolebrooke — Friedrich Rosen — Roth, the founder 
of modern Yedic studies — St. Petersburg Lexicon — Weber— 
Max Muller — His sympathetic and liberalising spirit — Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature — Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts — Hang’s 
Aitarcya Brahmana — Translations of the Rigveda — Wilson, 
Grassmann and Ludwig — Kaegi’s Rigveda — Vedische Studien 
by Geldner and Pischel — Whitney’s Grammar — Oldenberg’a 
notes on Rigveda-Concordanee and Index — Pandit’s Vedartha- 
yatna — Mr. Tilak’s two books — Srutibodha. 

In the course of the last two lectures, I hope to 
have succeeded in giving you a general idea of the 
literature known as Veda and of the Rigveda in parti- 
cular. Now I should proceed to speak on the method 
of studying Rigveda and on the principles which 
should guide that study. But before doing that I 
believe it would be useful and interesting too, to know 
what has been done in the field of the study of the 
Rigveda by modern scholars as well as by the ancients. 
Nay, even it is necessary for a student of Rigveda to 
know the amount and quality of the work done in the 
direction, without having a general view of which he 
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can not confidently and critically proceed with the 
study. 

One of the many benefits conferred by the British 
rule in India, is the revival of oriental learning-especi- 
ally of Sanskrit learning on modern and critical lines, 
and its introduction into Europe. The important place 
which Sanskrit holds at present not only in the Indian 
Universities but in most of the prominent European 
Universities also is the result of the sympathy of our 
rulers with ancient learning. Sanskrit learning in almost 
all its branches has been zealously cultivated by 
European scholars. Critical editions of texts, reviews, 
fixing the chronology of works and authors, the study 
of old inscriptions, the collection of old MSS., these and 
many more have been the several aspects of the mani- 
fold activity in the field of Sanskrit study. But nothing 
exceeds the work done in the field of Vedic study in 
particular, especially that done in Germany, which, to 
our great surprise, in this respect, is far ahead of 
England. It is a matter of still greater surprise that 
whereas there is not a single complete translation of 
the Rigveda Sariihita in any of the Indian vernaculars, 
there are two such in German and two in English, not 
to speak of the many commentaries and studies bearing 
on Rigveda in these two languages. It is the German 
language which has the honour of having a dictionary 
of the Sanskrit language on historic and comparative 
principles-a dictionary, a like of which no other classi- 
cal, language can boast of. And it must be remembered 
that a European scholar is generally free from the 
orthodox prejudices and the excessive patriotism re- 
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suiting therefrom which sometimes hamper proper 
critical work on the part of an Indian scholar for 
whom it is very difficult to get rid of their influ- 
ence. So also there are certain inevitable faults which 
characterise the work of European scholars, owing 
to their remote distance in spirit and tradition from 
the Indian point of view. Of this more later on. In 
the meanwhile I intend to take a brief survey, very 
brief indeed* of the work done by European scholars 
in the field of the study of Rigveda in particular. No 
completeness is attempted and any important omissions 
may be excused. 

It was about the middle of the 18th century that 
the great French writer Voltaire, in his * Essai Sur les 
Moers et L’esprit des Nations’ highly praised the 
ancient wisdom of the Brflhmanas which he discovered 
in the Ezour-veidam, which was afterwards proved to 
be a forgery by some missionary of the name of Robertus 
de Nobilitus. It was not till the year 1784, that the 
study of Indian ancient learning was based on a firm 
foundation, the year when the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was founded. The following year saw a translation of 
the Bhagavad-GitS, by Wilkins. The year 1805, how- 
ever, marked an epoch in the course of Vedic studies 
when Colebrooke contributed to the Asiatic Researches 
his paper “on the Vedas, the sacred writings of the Hin- 
dus". The paper is a lengthy survey of the whole of the 
Vedic literature extending over more than a hundred 
quarter pages, which may be read with advantage even 
to-day, and which does high credit to the author, 
•especially when we take into consideration the state 
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of Sanskrit learning in his day, and clearly shows his 
grasp and accuracy. It would be interesting to read 
the conclusion of his essay, especially in the light of 
the present day condition of Vedic studies. “ The 
preceding description, ” says he “may serve to convey 
some notion of the Vedas. They are too voluminous 
for a complete translation of the whole ; and what they 
contain would hardly reward the labour of the reader, 
much less that of the translator. The ancient dialect 
in which they are composed and especially that of the 
three first Vedas, is extremely difficult and obscure and, 
though curious, as the parent of a more polished and 
refined language (the classical Sanskrit ), its difficulties 
must long continue to prevent such an examination of 
the whole Vedas, as would be requisite for extracting 
all that is remarkable and important in these volumin- 
ous works. But they well deserve to be occasionally 
consulted by the oriental scholars." * How far this 
judgment has turned out to be correct, I leave to you 
to judge. I have specially to recommend Colebrooke's 
instance to you, young students of Rigveda, because this 
oriental scholar had at first a strong disgust for oriental 
learning, of which he was cured by no other antidote 
than the study itself of that learning. Do remember, 
my young friends, that he who once styled Wilkins, the 
translator of Bhagavad Gita, “ Sanskrit-mad "§ and the 
Asiatic Miscellany, “ a repository of nonsense ", and 
the Institutes of Akbar, “ a dung-hill in which, perhaps. 


* Colebrooke’s Essays Vol. I. p. 113. 

5 Colebrooke’s Essays Vol. I. Memoir pp. VII, VIII. 
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a pearl or two might be found, ” became afterwards 
such a zealous orientalist, the first to light the torch of 
Vedic studies. 

About twenty years later, a German, Friedrich 
Rosen* recognized the true worth of this Vedic literature 
in the rich collection of Vedic MSS. mostly made 
available through the efforts of Colebrooke. He 
undertook with zeal the editing of the oldest work viz. 
the Rigveda, but died in 1837 before the first eighth was 
published, as “Rigveda Sarahita, liber primus, Sanskrite 
et latine 1838 

It was in the year 1846, that areal, enduring impulse 
was given to the study of Veda, which saw the small 
but epoch-making work by Rudolph Roth, — ‘ Zur 
Literature and Geschichte des Veda “It inaugurated 
a movement which since then has irresistibly led all 
Sanskritists to the Veda.”* This Roth occupies a unique 
position in the history of the Vedic studies. He gave 
an absolutely new turn to its course and is regarded 
as the founder, as it were, of the inductive andhistoriai 
method, in that domain. The St. Petersburgh Sanskrit- 
German Lexicon in 7 volumes, marks an era and amply 
testifies to the indefatigable zeal and industry of Roth 
and Boethlingk. In this stupendous dictionary every word 
is traced from the oldest to the latest work of literature, 
from the Rigveda down to classical literature, and the 
different meanings classified which the word possesses 
at different stages of its existence. Ail the passages 
where a word occurs have been brought together and 


* 1 Rigveda ' by K&egi. p. 2 . 
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thence by comparison its meaning is fixed. In this 
dictionary, of which Sanskrit must be very proud, we can, 
as it were, see the history of every word from the period 
when the Aryans first settled themselves in the land of 
the seven rivers, to the period which saw the bloom 
of the most elaborate and artificial classical literature* 
Almost all works then available have been drawn upon. 
No student of Rigveda can do without this dictionary in 
which an article, as it were, has been devoted to about 
every important word. The Vedic part was taken up 
by Roth, whereas the post-Vedic was taken up by Bce- 
thlingk. 

Next came A. Weber, another great German Orien- 
talist, who gave a detailed and valuable survey of the 
Vedic books, in his “ Academische Vorlesungen iiber 
Indische Literature geschichte” 1852. His ‘Indische 
Studien’ is a remarkable repository of oriental learning 
in all its branches, Veda, philosophy, grammar, lexico- 
graphy and so on ; and though the conclusions at 
which he arrived may be sometimes wrong still the 
work done and its extent and the author’s versatility 
cannot but fill us with wonder and admiration. His 
‘History of Sanskrit Literature’ translated into English 
is well-known to the Sanskrit students at the B. A. 

From Weber we pass on to another genius, the 
highest in the field of oriental learning of our time, I 
mean, Max Muller, whose name will be ever remember- 
ed by Sanskrit students. A man of wonderfully versa- 
tile genius, he has written numbers of volumes on 
almost all the branches of the oriental learning, Vedic 
exegesis, comparative philology comparative mythology, 
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philosophy, grammar and so on. His lecture-system, 
and the lucid flow of language which generally charac- 
terises his writings, has contributed to popularise Sans- 
krit learning; but above all, what stands foremost in his 
writings is the sympathising spirit with which he is ac- 
tuated. No literature can be properly studied or under 
stood or criticised unless you first read it with sympa- 
thy ; and this sympathy is the most conspicuous trait 
of Max Muller’s. Here I may quote what Prof. Bloom- 
field says of him* "The Hindus called him Moksha- 
mulara, during his latter days. It happens that Moksha 
is the Sanskrit Word for ‘Salvation’ and Mula means 
‘root’. To the Hindus his name means ‘Root-of-Sal- 
vation’, or as we might say, with a different turn, 
‘Salvation Miiller.’ I do not imagine that Muller be- 
lieved in the Hindu salvation, which is release from the 
chain of lives and deaths in the course of transmigra- 
tion. But if freedom of mind partakes of the flavour 
of Salvation, ‘Salvation Miiller’ he was. Max Muller’s 
eminence as a scholar and writer is well-known to you; 
less generally well understood, perhaps, is the libera- 
lising quality of his thought, which he exercised untir- 
ingly during more than half a century. Among Euro- 
peans he was pre-eminent for the spirit of sympathy and 
fairness which he brought to the study and criticism of 
Hindu religious thought." 

Is it not very curious indeed that the editio prin- 
seps of the whole of Rigveda Samhitfl, the oldest and 
the most highly valued work of the Hindus, with the 


* ‘Religion of the Veda’— Bloomfield, p. 54. 
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commentary of S&yana should have been’ edited in 
England by a German Professor ? Yet it is quite in 
keeping with the phenomenon of the destinies of 
millions of Hindus being entrusted to the care of 
Englishmen so far removed from each other, not only 
in distance but in spirit, and temperament, customs 
and habits. However, there is nothing strange in 
all this when we remember the fact that we all 
come from the same Indo-European stock, as has 
been proved now conclusively on grounds of com- 
parative philology and comparative mythology. This 
edition of Rigveda placed the Vedic studies on a firm 
foundation, and since its appearance, they have pro- 
gressed with wonderful rapidity. 'Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature’ is another monumental work, in which 
Max Muller takes a detailed survey of the Vedic litera- 
ture, and it is an authority even to this day, notwith- 
standing the mass of new information brought to hand 
since then. Of course we may not agree with the 
learned scholar in all his conclusions, for many of 
which his highly poetic temperament was responsible, 
as for instance, his estimate of the contents of the 
Rigveda and its age ; still the book has rendered valu- 
able service to the cause of Vedic studies by the detailed 
information it gives in a systematic and interesting 
manner. Towards the interpretation of the Rigveda 
text also, he has made many contributions. 

Next is to be mentioned 'the Original Sanskrit Texts* 
by Muir in 5 volumes. Nothing can surpass the indus- 
try and grasp of this scholar, the wide range of litera- 
ture which he draws upon, the marshalling of facts an d 
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the deducing of conclusions therefrom. These volumes 
are a repository of learning to the Sanskrit student, 
who will find therein all important passages, with their 
translation into English, from Rigveda down to Purti- 
nas and epics, bearing on any particular idea, followed 
by the views of different eminent scholars on the same. 
To quote the author's own words*. “In treating the 
several topics...I propose in each case, to adduce, first 
any texts bearing upon it, which may be found in the 
hymns of the Rigveda ; next, those in the Brahmanas, 
and their appendages, and lastly, those occuring in any 
of the different classes of works coming under the 
designation of Smriti. ( It is to be remembered here 
that the term Smriti, according to Muir, includes 
(i) the Vedangas such as Nirukta, (2) the Sutras or 
aphorisms, Srauta and Grihya, (3) Institutes of Manuand 
(4) The Itihasas and Puranas.) By ■ .this means we 
shall learn what conceptions or opinions were enter- 
tained on each subject by the oldest Indian authors, 
and what were the various modifications to which 
these ideas were subjected by their successors.” The 
topics treated are very various ; e. g. the origin of the 
four castes, the mutual relation of Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, affinities of the Indians with the Persians, 
Greeks and Romans, on the evidence of language, the 
origin and authority of the Vedas, Indian Mythology, 
society and life in the Vedic age and so -on. I have 
no hesitation in recommending these books strongly 
to every student of Rigveda especially as they teach 


• Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts Yol. I. p. 6. 
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us the method of collecting together facts, critically 
reviewing them and drawing conclusions therefrom, 
without at the same time causing us the trouble of 
finding out references, all the texts in question being 
fully quoted in their original form. 

Dr. Haug’s edition of Aitareya Brahmana deserves 
a mention here, especially on account of the nice and 
informing introduction affixed to it, though his view 
that Yajurveda must be older in character than Rigveda 
has not secured many followers. 

Here is the place to mention the several transla- 
tions of the Rigveda. The oldest is that by Wilson 
whose name must be remembered in the domain of 
Sanskrit Scholarship. Wilson’s Hindu Theatre and 
translation of Vishnupurana are too well-known to be 
mentioned here. And we have nothing to do with them 
here. His translation of Rigveda is the first attempt of 
its kind, highly useful in his day, though its value to- 
day is much marred. The difficulties in his way were, 
no doubt, insurmountable, out of regard for the condition 
of Vedic studies in his times. Wilson was of opinion 
that the sacred books of the Hindus can be best inter- 
preted by him who has imbibed the Indian spirit ; that 
the native commentators were best qualified for the 
task and that a foreigner notwithstanding his impartia- 
lity and desire to know the truth is very likely to 
carry his own prejudices into his work, which may be 
opposed to the spirit of the original. Thus he thought 
that in the absence of any better Indian commentary, 
S&yana’s commentary on the Rigveda was the best 
interpretation, more correct than any coming from a 
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European scholar. Hence he translated the hymns of 
the Rigveda just as they were interpreted by S&yana. 
Thus the translation though useful in its own way, 
especially for understanding S&yana where he is obscure 
or ambiguous, has lost much of its authority in the 
light of the later researches in the field of Vedic study. 

Two German translations of Rigveda by Ludwig 
and Grassmann deserve to be noticed here, the former 
being prose and the latter being metrical. Both these 
scholars had a gigantic task before them, which they 
have creditably succeeded in performing. No doubt 
many times they propose fanciful interpretations, and 
they are very readily prone to effect amendations and 
alterations, which are sometimes not only unnecessary, 
but absolutely wrong, and shocking. They proceed 
with the belief that native interpretations are as a rule 
bound to be wrong and uncritical, and their impatience 
to apply the so-called historical and critical method has 
sometimes landed them into curious conclusions. We 
can not follow the translations wholesale though they 
are clearly pervaded by the spirit of criticism. 

Grassmann's Dictionary of the Rigveda (Sanskrit- 
German) published in 1873-75 is a very useful little 
book which every student of Rigveda should be in 
possession of. Herein under every word he gives all 
the passages without exception in the ten books of the 
Rigveda, where the word occurs, classifying them ac- 
cording to the different stages of meaning which the 
word in question passes through. 

Kaegi’s essay on the Rigveda (1880) also translated 
into English, is a model essay briefly surveying the 
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contents of the Rigveda and extending over a hundred 
pages ( quarto ). It is written in a very lucid style 
and the tone throughout is sober and reasonable. 

Vedische Studien in three volumes by Geldner and 
Pischel are direct contributions to the Vedic exegesis. 
They are the fruit of the long -continued study of the 
Veda by the authors, and the method of study can be 
best learnt therefrom. Most of the important words 
in the Rigveda hymns, whose meaning is obscure or 
doubtful or about which scholars differ, have been taken 
up for discussion and traced through not only Vedic 
passages but also through works allied thereto. Some 
important hymns have been selected for study. They 
have been translated and notes on words and syntax 
have been copiously added, thus actually showing how 
you arrive at the particular translation. Some interest- 
ing legends like that of Urvasi and Pururavas have 
been traced historically. In brief, the book is such as 
a student of Rigveda can never dispense with. The 
authors are sane critics avoiding either extreme, 
neither too orthodox nor too rationalistic, giving due 
credit to Sayana where he is quite right and generally 
recognizing the value of his contributions to Vedic 
interpretation. 

Here I may mention also Whitney’s grammar, which 
was the first to take cognizance of the Vedic idiom 
along with the classical. All other grammars only 
dealt with the classical Sanskrit ; but Whitney attempt- 
ed to treat the language and the grammatical forms 
historically. Thus in every chapter or department of 
grammar he mentions the forms which a particular 
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inflexion shows in Rigveda, the Brahraanas and works 
allied thereto. Thus, for instance, if you look to the 
declension of words ending in 3t, you will find that im- 
mediately below the classical forms, the Vedic forms like 
^rr$:» 5*TT etc. are mentioned. The chapters 
on accent are also very useful. Thus Whitney’s gram- 
mar serves a purpose which cannot be served by any 
other book available up to now. 

Prof. Oldenberg, a great Vedic scholar, has laid 
the Vedic student under great obligations by his re- 
gular commentary on the whole of the Rigveda Samhita 
very recently published in two volumes. Therein, 
he takes for consideration every hymn, and deals with 
all peculiarities, metrical, grammatical exegetical and 
so on, generally introducing them with some general 
remarks where necessary regarding the relation of the 
hymn to others or any particular traits which may be 
worth noting. What renders the work highly useful 
is the copious references to other treatises dealing 
with Rigveda, in German, French and English. Thus 
in brief, in Oldenberg’s commentary, we have pre- 
sented to us in one place, all that has been said on a 
particular verse of the Rigveda or any particular word 
of interest therein. 

Much more has been done by way of papers and 
contributions, dealing with particular topics connected 
with the Vedic exegesis, for which you will have to 
refer to the numbers of the journals of the German 
Oriental Society, the American Oriental Society, . and 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
I may mention amongst others, such treatises as Prof. 
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Lauman’sNoan Inflection in the Veda, Dr. Arnold’s 
Vjidic Metre and Bloomfield’s American Lectures on the 
Religion of thi Veda. 

In a new field of study like the Vedic exegesis» 
much plodding work has to be done in the begin- 
ning without which the progressjof students is very 
much hampered. Thus Bloomfield’s Concordance to ?.ig- 
veda, the very recently published Vedic Index by Prof. 
Macdoneland Dr. Keith, are works of this character, 
clearly testifying to the patience and perseverance of 
European scholars. 

Coming over to India, we may mention an attempt 
to interpret Rigveda on modern lines by the late 
S. P. Pandit, who in his Ved&rthayatna, attempted to be- 
gin a rational interpretation of the text, with translations 
in Marathi and English, supplemented with notes expla- 
natory and critical. The attempt was very promising, 
indeed, but scarcely had Pandit proceeded as far as the 
3rd Mandala when he was suddenly carried away by the 
hands of death, and the work thus interrupted by 
Pandit’s premature death, has not been taken up by 
any one. 

Mr. Tilak’s two books ‘The Orion,’ and ‘The Arctic 
Home in the Vedas’ have been original contributions to 
Vedic criticism, characterised as they are by a sobriety 
of judgment and a spirit of right criticism. In the 
former Mr.Tilak tries to prove on astronomical grounds 
that the date of Rigveda must be pushed back thousands 
of years and that it is not possible to acquiesce in the 
early date fixed by European scholars. In the latter, 
he. tries to refute the current theory about the original 
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abode of the Aryans, who he thinks must have beea 
inhabitants of the regions about the North Pole. I may 
here mention fjifWhr which gives translations of Rig- 
veda in English and the several vernaculars of India. 
Though it is serving a useful purpose by making the 
contents of our most sacred and ancient book accessible 
to the masses, still to the Vedic student as such, it is of 
no great value. 



LECTURE V, 


THE WORK DONE BY THE ANGIENTS 

In the Held ot the Study ol Rlgveda. 

Explanatory passages in the Br&hmanas — Pi&tis&khyas — 
Nirukta of Y&ska — The discussion about the meaninglessness 
of Mantras — The estimate of Yaska’s servico — Several explana- 
tions of one and the same word or passage — The Nairuktas — 
The Aitih&sikas — The Yajnikas — The Naidanas — Mere faith 
without reasoning, not sufficient for interpretation — The work 
of Mim&nsakas — The Ved&rthaprak&sia of S&yan&chdrya — The 
theological bias — no continuity of tradition — occasional mis- 
understanding of the Vedic spirit — The in-valuable service 
rendered by Say an a. 

Next we have to consider the work done by the 
Ancients in the field of Vedic exegesis. If we go over 
the Brahmanas, which themselves form a part of the 
sacred canonical works, and bring together all those 
passages which contain explanations of Samhita texts 
or derivations of words, of course, not for their own sake 
but for purpose of eulogising the particular act of the 
ritual or for elucidating, so to say, the mystic relation 
between the act and the Mantra which accompanies it, 
we shall have before us a large mass of material, which 
serves as contributions to the Vedic interpretation. 
Even to critical European scholars, such explanatory 
references found in the Br&hmanas have proved of use to 
determine the meanings of words which are otherwise 
ambiguous and defy all attempts at explanation. 
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The Pr&tis&khya works noticed above ( in Lec- 
ture 2 ), are also attempts in the same direction, though 
they relate more to the text and orthography than to 
the regular interpretation. Works like the Sarv&nu- 
kramani o£ Katyayana and the Brihaddevata are im- 
portant from the point of view of the preservation of 
the text, only indirectly serving the purpose of Vedic 
interpretation. 

First and foremost as a direct attempt to interpret 
the Vedic texts, stands the Nirukta of Y&ska, than 
which no older work of the type is known to-day. Of 
course, it is to be remembered that even this old work 
must have been far removed in age and spirit from the 
period of the Sarhhitas, as appears from the fact that 
Yaska often makes a two-fold distinction, while ex- 
plaining the meanings of words. Thus, for instance, 
in the section on ftws, he remarks thus*-' m'trqrs^T 

aren auuy* i srfjri^sr i m- 
* fU’ shows comparison both in the ordinary 
language of intercourse and in the Scriptures. «r is a 
particle of negation in the language, but means both 
negation and comparison in the Scriptures.’ Here the 
distinction of the language of the scriptures or the 
Vedas (including both Samhitas and Brahmanas) and 
the language of intercourse in vogue at the time, is 
clearly meant. The language of the day must have 
essentially differed from the Vedic language, in order 
to justify the necessity of such references. But the 
same fact is proved beyond doubt by the discussion 
regarding the question whether the Mantras are pos- 


* Nirukta I. 4. 
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sessed of a meaning or not* On account of its great 
interest, I can not forbear quoting it here in full * 
“ Now, without this work, the meaning of the hy mn s 
can not be understood ; but he who does not com- 
prehend their meaning can not thoroughly know their 
accentuation and grammatical forms. Therefore, this 
department of science is the complement of grammar, 
and an instrument for gaining one’s own object.” Then 
steps forth Kautsa who proceeds to object thus. “ If 
this Nirukta or the science of interpretation is intended 
to make the sense of the Mantras clear, it is useless, 
for the Mantras have no sense. This is to be considered 
as follows : — 

(1) The statements ( in the hymns and texts ) 
have certain fixed words, and a certain fixed arrange- 
ment. 

(2) The Mantras are endowed with their forms by 
the Br&hmanas ; thus : — ‘ Spread thyself widely out 

nwaroc’ vrsrer. I. 22— and 
so he spreads— srwrft ( srcm-. srr° 1, 3, 6, 8 ). 

(3) They prescribe what is impracticable : thus — 
* deliver him, oh plant ’ : — ‘ Axe, do not injure him ’ — 
thus he speaks while striking. 

(4) Their contents are at variance with each 
other : — thus — ‘There exists but one Rudra, and no 
second ; ' And again 'there are innumerable, thousands 
of Rudras over the earth ; ’ so also — ‘ Indra, thou hast 
been born without a foe ’ and again ‘ Indra van- 
quished a hundred armies at once. ' 


* Nirukta I. i5. 
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(5) A person is enjoined to do an act with which 
he is already acquainted : Thus “ address the hymn to 
the fire which is being kindled ” — (This is said by the 
Adhvaryu priest to the Hotri. ) 

(6) Again it is said — Aditi is everything, ‘Aditi is 
the Sky,’ ‘ Aditi is the atmosphere’. 

(7) The signification of the Mantras is indistinct, 

as in the case of such words as ( Rig. 1. 16.93 )> 

J ir yfAre v * 44-8.), (fcigv VI- i2-4)> 

( Rig., VIII. 66-4).’’ 

To all these objections raised by Kautsa, Yaska 
replies as follows — “ The Mantras have a sense, for 
their words are the same ( as those in the ordinary 
language). A Br&hmana says ( Aitareya I. 4), ‘what 
is appropriate in its form, is successful in the sacrifice ’; 
that is to say, when the verse, or , which is re- 
cited refers to the ceremony which is being performed. 
(An example of the identity of the Vedic language 
with ordinary speech is this — ‘ etc. ’ (sporting 

sons and grandsons). 

1. As for the argument about the fixity of words 

and their arrangement, this is the case in ordinary 
language also., e. g. ffi r ns a ft &c. 

2. As for the Mantras being endowed with their 
form by aBr&hmana, the Br&hmana is a mere repetition 
of what has been already said in the Mantras. 

3. As for the prescribing of something impractic- 
able, it depends on the statements of the Scriptures, 
whether an act is fifin' or 

4. As for the contents of the Mantras being at 
variance, the same thing occurs in ordinary language 
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also; thus — ‘this Br&hraana is without a rival’, ‘The 
King has no enemies'. 

5. As for the enjoining of something with which 
a man is already acquainted, people are in the same 
way saluted by their names, though they already know 
them ; and the (a dish of curds, ghee and honey) 
is mentioned to those who are well acquainted with 
the same. 

6. As for the statement ‘ Aditi is everything’, the 
same thing is said in common language also; thus — ‘All 
fluids or flavours reside in water.’ 

7. As for the indistinct signification, it is not the 
fault of the post, that the blind man does not see it. It 
is the man’s fault. Just as in respect of local usages, 
men are distinguished by superior knowledge, so, too, 
among those learned men who are skilled in tradition, 
he who knows most is worthy of approbation.” 

From this discussion, it is quite evident that in the 
days of Y&ska, the meaning of the Mantras had become 
obscure; what is more is that such questions as whether 
the Mantras are meaningless or not were boldly 
raised and discussed, although may be merely a 
man of straw viewed as a fictitious Devadatta, used as a 
device only to teach more impressively, as the commen- 
tator Durga understands, or some real Rishi representing 
some school like other ft'*¥<w»K's referred to by Yaska, 
as European scholars conjecture. 

The very fact of the existence of the original faqo'S 
on which the ftwr is a commentary points to the 
conclusion that the sense of many of the Vedic words 
had been commonly forgotton. For, what occasion was 
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there for compiling vocabularies of Vedic words, if the 
sense of these words had continued all along familiar to 
the students of the Vedas ? The same thing is also clear 
from many passages in Yaska’s work, in which he at- 
tempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies (a 
process often tentative, which would have been un- 
necessary if their meanings had been perfectly known), 
or in which he cites the opinions of different classes of 
interpreters who had preceded him, and who had sever- 
ally propounded different explanations. 

Whether there was any regular tradition of Vedic 
interpretation preserved through all this period which 
must have elapsed between the Mantras and Brahmanas 
on the one hand and the Nirukta on the other hand, it 
is very difficult to decide in the present condition of 
Vedic learning. Though the Indian commentators 
like Yaska may not be regarded as infallible, still they 
can not be altogether set aside, as the help they render 
is simply invaluable. They are not merely frenzied 
persons propounding fancied interpretations without the 
slightest show of authority. 

I quote here Roth’s remarks in this connection : — 

“ Vedic interpretation could impose on itself no 
greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian 
commentators were infallible, or that they had 
inherited traditions which were of any value. Even 
a superficial examination shows that their plan 
of interpretation is the very opposite of tradi- 
tional, that it is in reality, a grammatical and 
etymological one, which only agrees with the former 
method in the erroneous system of explaining every 
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verse, every line, every word by itself, without inquring 
if the results so obtained harmonize with those derived 
from other quarters. If the fact that none of the com- 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a 
very simple set of conceptions regarding e. g. the 
functions of a particular god, or even the entire 
contents of the hymns which they are continually 
intruding into their interpretations, be regarded as 
a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will 
at least be admitted that this poverty of ideas is not a 
thing which we have any reason to covet. In this set 
of conceptions are included those scholastis ideas which 
were introduced at an early period, indeed, but not 
until the hymns had already become the subject of 
learned study, and the religious views and social circum- 
stances on which they are based had lost all living 

reality What is true of S&yana, or any of the 

other later commentators, applies essentially to Y&ska 
also. He, too, is a learned interpreter who works with 
the materials which his predecessors had collected, but 
he possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time 
over those compilers of detailed and continuous com- 
mentaries and belongs to a quite different literary 
period ; viz. to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing 
a process of natural growth." 

I am not prepared to go so far as to assert that 
Y&ska's explanations are altogether without the basis of 
tradition. Although there are several instances where the 
derivations proposed appear to be fanciful, still in a 
large number of cases, Y&ska's remarks are followed by 
mvmV or ‘ ffir which shows that Y&ska 
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liad in view some old authority in the form of a 
Brahmana passage. It is unfortunate that we can not 
trace back all such instances to their original, owing to 
the fact that many a Brahmana are lost, though their 
existence once is beyond doubt, owing to their being 
mentioned several times. 

What sort of explanations and interpretations are 
attempted in the Nirukta, can be judged from the 
instances given below. In Nirukta II. 16, Ydska 
refers to the opinions of various former schools regard- 
ing the meaning of the word Vritra — 

“frsfcr ssp 1 i frrffi m arri w 

TrftfHvw firsftanirerjfort st^e# arnrit 1 ?nr jtowt 

W ^ rTI ^ Wttt- 

% f^^ rr vi^iE TT 1 trfavgfr am-- i” 

" Who was Vritra ? ' A cloud’, say the Nairuktas 
(etymologists). ‘ An Asura, son of Tvashtri' say the 
Aitihasikas (story-tellers); the fall of rain arises from 
the mingling of the waters and of light. This is figura- 
tively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brfth- 
manas describe Vritra as a serpent ; by the expansion of 
his body, he blocked up the streams. When he was 
destroyed, the waters flowed forth.” 

Then again Yaska, in Nir. Ill— b, alludes to the 
views of older writers regarding the Vedic word pancha 
jana. 

Thus we see that several older interpreters of the 
Vedas, both classes and individuals, are frequently refer 
red to by Y&ska though, unfortunately none of their 
works are available. Of these, the Nairukta is the 
most general name, meaning the old expounders of the 
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Veda, o£ the same type as Yaska himself, mainly taking; 
their stand on etymological derivation. The Aitih&sikas 
who are generally referred to, while noticing differences 
in the conceptions of the Vedic gods, are those inter- 
preters who take the euhemeristic view, according to 
which the gods of mythology were generally deified 
mortals and their deeds the amplification in imagina- 
tion of human acts. In addition to the exposition of 
the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also liturgi- 
cal interpretations of numerous passages such as we 
find in the Brfthmanas and other kindred treatises, in 
which it was attempted to bring the letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing 
ceremonial. Such liturgical interpretations are called 
by Yaska, those of the Y&jiiikas or persons 
skilled in sacrificial rites. Akin to theirs appears 
to have been the mode of interpretation adopted by the 
Naidanas. By this we must probably understand t ha- 
method of explanation which, differing from the gramt 
matical etymologies, referred the origin of the words 
and conceptions to occasions which were in a certain 
sense historical. 

I can not take leave of Yaska without quoting the 
following passage, in translation, from the 12th 
section of the 1st Parisishta, which refers to the anti- 
quity of the Mantras and the qualifications necessary for 
expounding them. 

“ This reflective deduction of the sense of the 
hymns is effected by the help of sacred tradition and 
reasoning. The texts are not to be interpreted as iso- 
lated, but according to their context. For, a person 
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who is not a Rishi or a devotee has no intuitive insight 
into their meaning. We have said before that among' 
those men who are versed in tradition, he who is most 
learned, deserves especial commendation. When the 
Rishis were ascending, men inquired of the gods, ‘who 
shall be our Rishis ?’ The gods gave them for a Rishi 
the science of reasoning, the art of deducing by reflec- 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever 
meaning any learned man deduces by reasoning that 
possesses authority equal to a Rishi’s." 

Though this passage belongs to a chapter called 
«T T ? i ^ [g or supplementary, and is regarded by Roth to be 
the work of some author subsequent to Yaska, still it is 
sufficient to establish the fact that the ancients 
distinctly recognized the necessity of reason as a co- 
factor in the ascertainment of religious truth or the 
definition of ceremonial practice or the interpretation 
of important or obscure scriptural passages. That the 
ancients had at least an idea of the new comparative 
method of interpretation, follows from this, whether 
they could actually use it in practice or not, is a differ- 
ent question. This passage marks a stage of thought 
when mere faith was found to be insufficient and un- 
convincing without reason, a view most emphatically 
expressed by fSankarachUrya afterwards, as opposed 
to the Sankhyas, Naiyflyikas whose view is virtually* 
if not avowedly, founded on reasoning, 

Panini’s grammar, as noticed already, mainly deals 
with the classical Sanskrit and treats the Vedic idioftt 
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as only irregularities. He, too, mentions that the fc* 
or subjunctive was only peculiar to the Vedic dialect 
and that it altogether fell into disuse in later Sanskrit. 

£Sankarftch&rya has written regular commentaries 
on all the principal Upanishads which, no doubt, belong 
to the Vedic canon but we are not immediately con- 
cerned with them. It is only occasionally that passages 
from the SamhitHs are interpreted by him, in the course 
of his argumentations, in his great Bhashya. 

The purva-raim&nsakas have made several con- 
tributions to the Vedic exegesis ; the very object of 
the Mimilnsa, as Colebrooke says, is the interpretation 
of the Vedas. “ Its purpose ” says Somanatha in his 
Mayukhamalti, “is to determine the sense of revelation.” 
But the rules and canons which they lay down, refer 
more to the application of the liturgical texts, and the 
ascertainment of the relative importance of texts when 
mutually inconsistent. The Vedic interpretation proper, 
they do not concern themselves with. However, to 
.give you some idea of these rules laid down by the 
Mi'mansakas, I may quote here one such canon which 
is very frequently referred to in Sanskrit works. It 
runs thus — * ‘ 

i ’ Direct mention, a mere indicatory 
mark, a sentence, context, order or place of mention 
And etymology, when any of these circumstances re- 
ferring to the same text, lead to inconsistent conclu- 
sions, every following circumstance is weaker than 
every preceding one and thus must yield to it. 


Jaimini SQtra. III. 3. 
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The most direct and the most important contribu- 
tions, however, to the Vedic exegesis are by the great 
S&yan&charya, to whom Vedic students can never be too 
highly thankful. Vedartha-prak&sd is a regular, de- 
tailed commentary on the Rigveda Sarah itd from 
beginning to end, with a very informing and learned 
introduction. Sayana was the minister of Bukkaraya, 
the King of Vijayanagar, now lying in ruins, near 
Hampt on the Tungabhadra river, in the Bellary district. 
Bukka and Harihara who succeeded him, were brothers, 
who threw off the Mahomedan yoke and founded the 
empire of Vijayanagara, about the middle of the 
14th Century A. D. It was under the patronage of 
these princes that Sflyana and his brother Madhava 
who was looked upon as Guru by the princes, did all 
their literary work and set afloat a highly surprising 
literary activity. Sflyana also wrote a commentary on 
the Aitareya Brahraana and Aranyaka, on the Tait- 
tiriya Samhita and so on. M&dhava afterwards called 
Vidyaranya Swami is the author of the well-known 
Sa rvadarsana-Sangraha or a compendium of all the 
philosophical systems, as well as of Panchadasi the 
most popular metrical treatise on Sankara Vedflnta. 

In the Vedftrthprakasa, the commentary on the 
$igveda, Sayana has paraphrased each and every word 
in the text, pointing out all grammatical peculiarities,, 
giving etymological derivations of difficult and new 
words where possible, at the same time explaining the 
liturgical application of each and every verse or 
That this commentary of Sayana is full of defects from 
the modern point of view can not be denied. The 
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historical sense could not be present to his mind, on 
Account of the view about the contents of the 
Rigveda, which he held. To him, the Rigveda* 
Along with all other so-called canonical works called 
Veda, was a work, a store of wisdom, secular and philo- 
sophical, whose authority was not to be questioned. Every 
word of it was sacred. Naturally he could not enter- 
tain the idea of applying the rules of criticism to it, 
which were reasonable in the case of any other human 
composition. And again, the theological point of view 
swayed very strongly with Say ana. The Sarhhitas 
mainly dealt with ritual, or at least were meant for 
application to ritualistic ceremonies, and throughout 
his explanations one can easily mark out the theological 
bias. At the beginning of every hymn Sayana, before 
commencing to paraphrase the actual text, first states 
the name of the sacrifice or the offering to which the 
hymn or its verses are subservient or at which they 
are to be recited. 

Coming to actual textual explanations, we are 
struck with the impression that no living tradition 
relating to Vedic exegesis was present to the mind 
of Sayana. Whenever a word is obscure, we do 
not have a satisfactory explanation from him. In 
such cases, he generally proposes more than one 
explanation, without showing his preference to 
any one of them. Sometimes he has recourse to 
many curious devices in such cases of difficulty c. </. 
understanding any case form to haye the meaning of 
Any other case form, or connecting a verb with a sub- 
ject without agreement in point of person or number. 
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or the doctrine that a root can have 
more than one meaning is brought in by him to serve 
his purpose, times without number. Then again Sayana 
sees no objection to explaining words in an isolated 
manner, without caring to see whether the particular 
meaning which he assigns to the word in the particular 
passage, holds good in other similar passages where 
the word occurs in a similar connection. Like Yaska, 
he depends mainly on etymological derivations, and 
he has no scruple sometimes to take as implied or 
understood any word or words to complete the mean- 
ing of the sentence, when once he has started with it. 

He frequently refers to the Sarvanukramani, 
Brihad-devata, passages from the Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas ; and as a rule he quotes fully the explana- 
tions of Yaska, wherever possible, beginning with the 
remark ‘ am ’. The Vedic myths he explains in 

the light of later Paurdnic ideas with whose influence, 
of course, he is strongly imbued. So also, while ex- 
plaining the occasion of certain hymns, Sayana quotes 
legends which are absolutely incongruous with the 
spirit of the Rigveda. One instance would suffice to 
give you an idea as to how the Vedic spirit was al- 
together forgotten or most wantonly misunderstood in 
later times. Of course S&yana is not to be held solely 
responsible for this, as this sort of misunderstanding 
had set in even as early as the Br&hmanas. In hymn 
X. 121, beginning with ftrinpnf: RrimKarar etc.” the re- 
frain of every verse is ‘ mb fMfcr,’ which 

literally translated, should mean, ‘what god should we 
worship, with an offering or oblation ? ' a simple ques- 
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tion. The idea naturally seems to be an -attempt to 
find out which is the most prominent, most true or 
powerful god. A yearning of the human heart to 
search after that god who, being the beginning of the 
world, and the first germ and the shaper of all life# 
reveals himself all over in nature. He sees the divinity 
in its manifestation now here, now there, now else* 
where, and again and again he always asks, doubting, 
seeking, and longing, “ who is this god to whom we 
present our offering ? ” 

Now let us see how Sayana has explained the word 
ep^T. In the very introduction to the hymn, he remarks, 
‘ wrwR^weiT'. Every hymn, nay, every 

verse especially having reference to a sacrifice, 
must have a deity. In order to discover a deity where 
no deity existed, the most extraordinary objects, such 
as a present, a drum, stones, plants, were raised to the 
artificial rank of deities. In accordance with the same 
system, Sayana here (and he has the support of the 
Br&hmanas,) forgetful of the proper character of the 
hymn and of the deep longing of the poet for the 
unknown God, exalts the interrogative pronoun itself 
into a deity and acknowledges a god or who. In 
his commentary on the first verse, S. remarks: — 

eiueft ffir e>: i \ stf ?rp?*T?3r isr- 

*r*T aft* ffj?# ffwf srsnr m- 

I *r 3F*: ltd wqfftsr* v m rffrfr afar?* 

wtfih am: www r ut Thus we 

have here four different explanations. The idea 
that these ancient hymns were written simply 
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for the sake of their sacrifices and that whatever inter- 
pretation they thought fit to assign to these acts must 
be borne out by the hymns, has vitiated the whole 
system of Indian exegesis. It might be justified per- 
haps, i£ it had only been applied to the .purely sacrifi- 
cial hymns, particularly to those which are found in 
Samhitas of the SAma-veda and the Yajurveda. But the 
Rigveda, too, has experienced the same treatment at 
the hands of our commentators, and the stream of 
tradition flowing from the fountain-head of the origi- 
nal poets has, like the waters of the Saraswati, dis- 
appeared in the sands of a desert. Not only was the 
true nature of the gods, completely lost sight of, but 
new gods were actually created out of words, which 
were never perhaps intended as names of divine beings 
as we see in the instance given just above. 

So far I have pointed out the defects in Sdyana’s 
work from the modern and critical point of view. But 
I have not yet told the whole truth. There is another 
side to the picture. Can we imagine what would have 
been the condition of Vedic scholarship to-day, with- 
out this Vedarthaprakasa of SAyana? Then only its full 
worth can be realised. The great Vedic exegesist of 
the 14th century has left no word unexplained how- 
soever obscure it may be. Though it is very easy to 
criticise his work, still every Vedic scholar must confess 
that without him no beginning even of the Vedic study 
was possible. I can not do better than quote an 
extract from Max Miiller’s preface to his Vedic hymns 
part I. p. XXX, “It is well-known to them who have 
followed my literary publications that I never enter- 
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tained any exaggerated opinion as to the value of the 
traditional interpretation of the Veda, handed down in 
the theological schools of India and preserved to us 
in the great commentary of Sdyana. More than twenty 
years ago, when it required more courage to speak out 
than now, I expressed my opinion on that subject in 
no ambiguous language and was blamed for it by some 
of them who now speak of Siyana as a mere drag in 
the progress of Vedic scholarship. Even a drag, how- 
ever, is sometimes more conducive to the safe advance- 
ment of learning than a whip ; and those who recollect 
the history of Vedic scholarship during the last five and 
twenty years know best that with all its faults and 
weaknesses, SAyana's commentary was a sine qui non , 
for a scholarlike study of the Rigveda. I do not 
wonder that others who have more recently entered 
on that study are inclined to speak disparagingly of 
the scholastic interpretations of Siyana. They hardly 
know how much we all owe to his guidance in 
effecting our first entrance into this fortress of Vedic 
language and Vedic religion, and how much even they, 
without being aware of it, are indebted to that Indian 
Eustathius. I do not withdraw an opinion which I 
expressed many years ago and for which I was much 
blamed at the time, that Sdyana in many cases teaches 
us how the Veda ought not to be, rather than how it 
ought to be understood. But, for all that, who does not 
know how much assistance may be derived from a first 
translation, even though it is imperfect, nay, how often 
the very mistakes of our predecessors help us in find- 
ing the right track ? If now we can walk without 
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S&yana,* we ought to bear in mind that five and twenty 
years ago, we could not have made even our first step9, 
we could never at least have gained a firm footing 
without his leading strings.- If, therefore, we can now 
see further than he could, let us not forget that we are 
standing on his shoulders.” 

But things have grown much brighter for Sayana. 
A positive worth is discovered in Sdyana’s work by 
Vedic scholars like Geldner and Pischel ; and in many 
cases it is Sayana who hits upon the right and the only 
right meaning of a word or a passage, though of course 
no earnest seeker after truth would attach any worth 
to his grammatical and etymological artificial devices. 
We may take one instance to illustrate the truth of 
this. Roth — who was the first to come forth against 
conservative Sanskritists and to assert that any Euro- 
pean conscientious exegesist can understa^ veda 
better and more correctly than SAyana- *emarks that 
all the Indian commentators exr’-* 1 * the word sfW 
as 'water’; whereas, the ’•<ord really must mean 
quite the opposite, i. e. ' i**nd Now this is not quit* 
correct. No d«*"*~i sayana, in many of the passages in. 
$igved=. »Vhere the word occurs, explains it as ' ytw’. 
But in X. 27. 21, he explains the word as 'BWTO 

thereby hitting upon the original meaning '.of 
the word even more correctly than Roth himself, gfiw 
means * orb ’, a ' circle ’ and is there used to denote f 
just like the word vp, ‘region’, ‘domain’, ‘land 
‘earth’ as opposed to the ‘sea or ocean .’ While S&yana in 
fcigveda I. 163. 1, explains sffrra. 88 * tifolHMi 


•I doubt this very muoh even to-day. 
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in the same verse, however, as it occurs in 
Taitt.S. 4, 2,8, t, he explains it as 
wrra; ' and Mahidhara explains it as ‘ q^ff: ’ in 

Vajas. S. 29, 12. In Rigveda V. 55. 5, S. explains 
as * 5^4 ?T5nT:’, while in Taitt. S. 2, 4, 8, 2, 

‘ qigii ' 43 1 3 ; ^ I^rra : In Taitt. S. 4, 3, 1, S. says, 
4 4411 ftqm: fWei T^r^r.' In the same way Mahw 

dhara explains the word in Vaj. S. 13, 53, who never 
seems to give the meaning of water but paraphrases it 
always as gyqj, S-nfc ^5 : w r hile on Vaj. S. 1 1, 44, he 
says — qtgww ^srr^.’ Thus we see here, that 
the meaning which Roth gives to the word 3?TT was 
well known to Indian Scholiasts and was accounted for 
in a more correct manner*. 

It was remarked above that there appears to be 
mbroken tradition of Vedic exegesis ; and this dis- 
tinctly tv>ii r>ws f roni the fact that S. in a large number 
of cases propose.. a number of derivations of one and 
the same word. He sr^piy gives the views sometimes 
01 old learned exegesists. mentions several schools 
and works, but unfortunately he does not throw any 
light upon the exact sources of informatics 0 £ which 
he make% use in his own interpretation of the Veda. 
Thus he has made use of Bhattabhaskaramisra, Skanda- 
swamin, Kapardi Swamin ; he also refers to fr w w r: 

qkrm^T.-, *rn%ET., s^r- 

WWP*; he also mentions $-*rr<sr$w:, 3^%^, and 
ushers in different views with such words as arvir 3jr$, 


c S«e Vedisch# Studien Vol. I. Introd. p. VI; 
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There are several other commenatries on Ijtigveda 
mentioned, but we know nothing exactly about them. 
Thus there are Tnmiuivj, 

in his commentary on Nirukta, also mentions the 
of sff^rrw, rmnr^r, all of 

whom seem to be older than Sdyana. 

rrtffar and are the great, and equally important 
commentators on Yajurveda, but we are not concerned 
with them here except when we have to refer to their 
interpretation of verses common to both Rigveda and 
Yajurveda. To the Vaidika Brahmins of this day, the 
credit of preserving the text in a wonderfully correct 
manner is due, but towards Vedic exegesis they have 
contributed nothing. 



LECTURE— VI, 


THE METHOD OF STUDYING THE 
RIGVEDA, 


The method is everything — The right spirit of searching 
after truth — The object of including Rigveda in the curricu- 
lum- — The orthodox view — the historical stand-point — wanting 
the spirit of inquiry — the historical and comparative 
method — the golden mean — a concrete illustration of the 
method — the words arft and aftf in the Rigveda. 

So £ar I have given you some idea of the work 
done by ancient and modern scholars in the field of 
Vodic exegesis. Now I should like to make a few 
remarks on the method of studying Rigveda. Method 
is everything in every branch of study, but more so in 
the matter of the study of Rigveda. At school and at 
college you study several subjects not so much to bear 
the results or the concrete facts in mind, as to receive 
a particular training of the intellect and emotions, 
which object is gained not by the mechanical cramming 
of facts but by the particular method which has been 
inculcated in your mind and which has become a habit 
with you. The spirit of an honest search after truth 
is the chief thing in all education. To collect facts 
with accuracy, to shift them with a spirit of honest 
> nquiry, criticise them with a liberal broad-mindedness 
not allowing yourself to be influenced by unreasonable 
patriotism or unnecessary bias, at the same time trying 
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to understand the tradition i£ any, with due sympathy 
and then only to draw a conclusion where possible, 
this is the habit without which no one can be a scholar, 
especially in the field o£ the study o£ Rigveda. And 
it is with the object of engendering this habit, that 
Rigveda is included in the curriculum o£ our University. 
It may be even of some use to commit to memory the 
meanings of some words and the translation of some 
verses ; but that is not all. If you have not acquired 
patience and perseverance in the search after truth 
with an unprejudiced mind, well then the time you 
have spent in the study of Rigveda is a mere waste. . 

The orthodox Pandits regarded Veda as a revela- 
tion. The primeval sages like Vis'vamitra and Vasish- 
tha, Gritsaraada and Atri had Dharma revealed to them 
while it was their only task to communicate it in the 
same form to others. As such the highest wisdom was 
contained in it, whose authority was not to be questioned. 
So far it was alright. But the predominance of elaborate 
ritual exerted undue influence over the interpretation 
of the Vedic texts which were solely regarded as sub- 
servient to that purpose. The theological standpoint 
of view prevailed and the only available full commen- 
tary on the Rigveda was written by a theologian of the 
first water. The historical standpoint was absolutely 
wanting. When we examine the contents of Rigvedft 
by themselves, we may easily, see that it cannot be 
one book written by one man, but that it is a library 
or literature in itself. This idea was not at all recog- 
nized by Sftyana, which mars a good deal the value of 
his work. 
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Nor is it possible that there was ariy unbroken 
tradition carried on till the time of Sftyana as 
proved above. S&yana scarcely waits to ask himself 
whether the meaning which he proposes for a parti- 
cular word is justified by other observances of 
the word in other passages. The spirit of question- 
ing is wanting. Hence dogmatic assertions are made, 
without any qualification. He could not be content 
with leaving a question open, even though there be 
not sufficient material to arrive at a decision. 

When, however, European scholars proceeded with 
the study of the Rigveda, they proceeded naturally 
with a spirit of enquiry. But even amongst them there 
was once a school of the so-called conservative 
Sanskritists, headed by Wilson who held that S&yana’s 
commentary was the only safe guide through the in- 
tricacies and obscurities of the text. Against these 
there stepped forth Roth, who revolutionised the whole 
thing and may be credited with having laid the founda- 
tion of the modem Vedic scholarship. He brought 
the Western methods to Eastern learning. Induction 
and comparison were the guiding principles of his 
method. The Rigveda was treated historically. He 
brought together the several passages where a certain 
word occurred, classified them, and fixed upon the 
stages through which the word has passed and thus gave, 
as it were, a history of the word from beginning to 
end. No prejudice, no misguided patriotism could 
blind him. But Roth went to the other extreme in his 
zeal to combat the conservative Sanskritists. He was 
too prone to conjecturing. Having no faith in Indian 
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commentators as a class, in his zeal to demolish the 
edifice of tradition, he raised a structure based upon 
sheer reason, one prejudice taking the place of 
another. Many of Roth's explanations are thus now 
found to be not convincing, if not totally wrong, though 
no doubt the credit of first raising the curtain in the 
drama of Vedic exegesis is his. 

As, however, the study of the Vedas advanced 
more and more, the golden mean came to be followed. 
Due sympathy for traditional interpretations of Indian 
commentators, combined with the spirit of honest 
search after truth with patience and intelligence has 
come to be the principle guiding the course of Vedic 
studies. I believe that the best and most effective means 
of bringing home to you the nature of this method is to 
take a concrete Instance and to apply the method to it. 
I now propose to determine the meaning of the words 
ari% and 3 T*t which occur so frequently in the Rigveda. 
In the first place, to narrow our field, let us bring 
together all the passages in the 7th Mandala, where 
the forms of arft and an? occur, and see how S&yana 
interprets them. 

3 tft: as well as anr occur in VII. 64-3. S&y. explains 
both, as aramr, a god mentioned along with first and 
aww and further remarks — 1 aprror; sarrfirarTHwnjFnfat’ 

3 tfisf — VII. 47-1 — S&y. Mwffrrc; arffcrr VH. 90-4- 
TmfifrrT: ; Here, in the latter passage (ttoO it is to be 
noted that the Pada-p&tha has 3 tfts?P> though the 
word is interpreted as made up of 3 t and ft?, by almost 
all. 
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The form anh occurs in a very large number of 
cases in the 7th Mandate itself: — 

8-1 — nora. sing, wirft - , 6 fart hrwt TT S. ; 21-5 — nom. 
sing, rwnft (f?jr.) S. , 21-9— gen. sing.— anf; anfirrft srfJt- 
S. , who does not give another word for arrf: but 
evidently takes it to mean art i 31-5,— (cm*) S. ; 
Here the word sttr&t is also used by its side ; 34-18- 
arw: nom. plu. S. ; 48-3, L. 2 — 3 t#t S. ; 48-3 L. 3 — 
sr^iwftu-rm: s. j 56-22— -art- rrcnw (srraTrO S. ; 

do-i i — sv«ri*if rgrfc hrmft w^rR- fmwr <tr*r (uvg r?mf) S. ; 
Here the word humm: is used by its side; <4-3~see above 
arfr i 68-2—3!*: 3 <W l ffiu ' 3 ?T=— S. ; 83-5— 3 T>: 5^*:— S. ; 
86-7 — S. ; 92-4— -a#: — S. ; 100-5 — wrO glQ'rf 

wrS. 

Thus, we see that the form anr: is some times taken 
to be nom-sing. of anr> some times nom. plu. or accu. 
piu. of arf*, but very frequently, the geni. sing, of art*. 
And the opposite meanings of ‘ a pious man and one 
who is not pious’, * a lord or friend' and ‘an enemy’ are 
attributed to the same word, which, no doubt, is a 
curious phenomenon, and involves great improbability. 

As for the word arft,*all are at one in attributing to 
it both a good and a bad meaning, though it is improba- 
ble that one and the same word should mean both ‘ a 
friend' (e. g. Ludwig I. 150-1 ; V. 33-6 and 9.) and ‘ an 
enemy’ (e. g. Ludwig. VIII. 34-10 ; IX. 79-3) or ‘the 
pious man’ and his oppsite (e. g. I. 9-10 ; and I. 184-1 ; 
I. 185-9). Roth thinks that there are really two words; 
one from errand the other ar-f* from tT. Grassmann thinks 

* This note is abbreviated from ‘ Vedisohe Studien* by Geldner 
and Piscbel, Vol. III. p. 72 and ft. 
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of only one word, that from srr ; while Bergaigne thinks 
of only w-ft from O' to give or ^wealth and a greedy 
man, an enemy or a poor man, thus a priest. He further 
says that anfr comes mostly from erft and not so from 
anf. Oldenberg advocates the same view ; though 
Geldner thinks that the and meaning i. c. 3 T-ft is- 
wrong. 

The right meaning of the word is taught by Yaska 
in Nir. V. 7., where he says that srft means arftsr and 
fwir. 

1 rich, the rich man, the patron, ruler. In 

VIII. 2-14 and 13, Rg. the context distinctly shovfa 
that ^ra;=ir^q;=:3rft. 

So also in I. 150-1 and 2, Rg. we have a contrast 
between the really rich man and the falsely rich man 
and there 

So in AV. 20, 127, 11, it is said of the glorifier of 
Indra, ‘ ?[tT sift:’ = * every rich man will spend 

for thee with full hands’;' And this would indeed prove 
more attractive to the singer than the false hope of the 
nobility of the greedy, as Oldenberg translates ‘ even 
the greedy will fill thee’.. So in I. 184-1 and I. 185-9 
Ocft f^r?£ 3 #; — to one who is more liberal than 

the rich) the meaning t* 9 T only suits. 

The use of arft in the sing, preponderates, while 
the only instances where the plural can be said to be 
used without doubt are V. 33-2 ; VI. 20-1 ; VI. 25-7 ; 
VII. 48-3 ; VII, 92-4; X. 89.3. 

The word wft as used in connection with the war 
horse and the horse of Pedu, means the same 
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thing. Thus tfe*rr srd I. u 6-6; sitg^an?: I. 118-9; 
5 sr#?if artf: IV. 38-3 ; all mean ‘to be invoked by a rich 
man’ and not by a poor man. Or a#: in these cases may 
be the Abl. rather than the Geni. and the expressions 
mean ‘ who is more praisedthan a rich man’. For such a 
use of the Abl. giving the adj. the sense o£ the 
compar. c£: ‘ atftv yg' 3 . 46-8. So also in R. V. 
VIII. 19-36, we have wftHt rr?»n%: — ‘the noble lord, 
who is more liberal than every rich man.’ 

If we compare the various passages containing the 
phrase »nr arr, we find that the word farer generally 
precedes it; by placing these passages side by side with 
others in which frsr and srfr come together we shall see 
that arft means the rich man, while the 

general class of men ; the mass. 

IX. 61-1 1 — 1 asd arr qwnf* wimrt 

‘ the honors of men, down to the rich ; even of the 
rich man.’ 

X. 191-1 — fv»g T v *r d an. ■*' 

VI. 45-33 ; VIII. 94-3. In all the passages wt= 
avftrftftrand the idea is ' all even including the rich’. 

• X. 28-1 — ff sfvt arf|} snsnnw— ‘ every other 
man even the. rich, has come’. 

VIII. 1-22— fitarejif aiftgtt, ‘ glorified by all, prais- 
ed even by the rich man’. 

I. 61-9 — refv: ‘praised by all, he to whom 
•even the rich man is well-disposed ( sfttnr airf^: mSr )’ . 
erft andqf^ are on a level and refer to the same persons, 
instead of meaning opposite persons, (e.g. poor and rich)* 
Thus In VI. 25-7 3tvwwrat --atd: qy«r:= rich patrons; 
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cf. arcwrererw I. 97-3 ; and V. 10-6, also atfWPFuift 
nranw: VII. 78-5 and VII, 93-4. 

X. 20-4 — sniff^ri 1 m3: Here an antithesis be- 

tween the rich man and the ordinary man is meant. 

So also I. 4-6— 37T5T: 

III. 43-2 — arfif ^pWf: sfr 3T$: — come to us across 
the ordinary people, even the rich’. 

VIII. 34-ro— 3TT mfg- sty: 3TT qfi W 1 $ T HftT HT 

Also I. 9-ro. In I. 126- 5 we have ‘ 3Tftwnr*r nr’ — 

* cows which satisfy or nourish even the rich.’ 

So also cf. VII. 100-5, where 3pf:=*of a rich man’. 
After having fixed the general meaning t>srr for srft, we 
now come to other more particular meanings of the 
word, following from the general one. 

2. -the patron, the rich rnnTR. 

VII. 92-4. ; X. 39-5. (Say. 3rft=*r*xrr, rnrrr-rO, 
VII. 64-3. ‘ snrcroT w 3TT? atft: gfTt’— ‘ So that the 
patron can recommend us to another generous donor* 
or to king Sudas.’ * 

VII. 34-9 — ‘ ant; ’ ‘the standard, the type of 

a patron’ 

So ard". f*ty: =the song of the patron, i. e. the song 
ordered by the ^rsrtnw and recited for him by the priest, 
thus I. 122-14; X. 148-3. 

3. 3nr=H^rYg;f^. cf. V. 33-6. 

As greed and niggardliness are also associated with 
the rich man who does not give away riches or utilise 
them in performing sacrifices and rewarding" priests, 
arft then came to have the bad meaning, though this can 
not be established etymologically. By the side of such 
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•expressions as vfimt IV. 35-7, myrgH : VIII. 

45-15, we have also IX. 23-3. Notice the 

word <?s<4 — which lit. means ' a bad master’ — meaning 
‘a niggardly person’. So also in classical Sk. literature 
riches are often denounced, which easily accounts for 
the change of meaning of the word arit from 'a rich 
man’, to ‘a greedy man’. Thus in II. 12-4 and 5 stft is 
used in this sense; cf. I. 81-9 ; where is is asked to 
confiscate the wealth of the arft. The same idea is 
met with in IX. 23-3 ; V. 2 - 12 ; I. 33-3 ; VIII. 21-6. In 
all these passages, the etft is spoken of with so much 
contempt that srft comes to mean ‘an enemy’. The 
idea that a rich man is hated on account of his riches 
and that riches makes men enemies of each other, is 
very frequently met within classical Sanskrit literature. 
Thus sift first means ‘the rich rival’, or ‘the patron of 
the-opposite party’, and then the hostile patron and 
the enemy, the rival. He who thinks this change of 
meaning too forced and artificial, should remember the 
word which means ‘a nephew’ and ‘a rival’ too. 

Thus the word srfr means ‘a rich man’, ‘a greedy 
person’ *a rival,’ ‘an enemy’. It is difficult to determine 
which particular meaning the word has, as the meanings 
themselves are difficult to be distinguished in a cut and 
dry manner. When the description refers to a battle, 
or when even a sacrificial meeting is represented as a 
battle, then the bad meaning is applicable. 

Thus in VII. 48*3 — = all the rich rivals, 
and afnf: ^rsft: =of the rich enemy; cf. VIII. 65-9 — 
3rf: “Leave unheeded all the 
singers of the rich rival/* 
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Cf. II. 23-5— srfft stfa- ■ -sfawH — 'the wealth, 

that is more worthy than that of the rival’. 

VII. 68-2 — firfr artff fuvuft grf sr: — ‘Unheeding the 
invokations of the rival, listen to ours.’ Also c£ IV. 
29-1 ; VIII. 33-14 ; VIII. 66-12 ; VIII. 65-9. 

Also VII. 31-5— arnrnt’ ••• 
cf VIII. 48-8. 

Also swf srorTu: — the bad will of the rival or the 
enemy; VI. 48-16 ; VII. 83-5 ; etc. 

As for the word atd, Naigh II. 22 gives auf as one of 
the synonyms of P&n. III. 1-103 has ‘snf : 

In Veda it is used to mean ‘master’, ‘ruler’, cf VIII. 1-34 ; 
VIII. 51-9 ; IV. 16-17 ; X. 34-13 ; VII. 65-2 ; II. 35-2 ; 
IV. 1-7 ; V. 1 6-3 ; VII, 8-1. On VI. 47-9, Sfty. has 
‘anff u^r ^rr»ft So also V. 33-9. 

Even in those passages, where artf and 4TW are 
mentioned side by side, zpi need not mean an Aryan, 
but only a master, lord — e. g. in VII. 86-7 adhrfjflr and 
are used of waters — meaning respectively ‘own- 
ed by Indra’ and ‘owned by robbers.’ Also VII. 6-5 ; 
and X. 43-8. 

In classical Sk. 3 tn means only * enemy’, is 
obsolete and srnf means ‘the Aryan.’ 



LECTURE VII. 


THE DIFFERENT VIEWS HELD 
REGARDING THE CONTENTS OF 
THE RIG VEDA. 


The orthodox view — the Vedai are inspired and infallible 
— The idea that the Samhitste and Br*hmanas are inferior to 
the Upanishads — passages referring to the making or compos- 
ing of hymns — a superhuman character ascribed to the Rishis 
— How to reconcile the contradictory ideas — The view that 
Vedas are a babbling of primitive people — The view that 
Rigveda is not only a poem but a history — Religious, philoso- 
phical and secular hymns — the wedding hymn X. 85. — The 
funeral hymn X. 18.— Historical hymns — Dana — Statis — A 
humorous hymn — Didactic-gnomic hymns — formulas of in- 
cantation-poetical riddles. 

Now we proceed to consider and discuss the 
different views held regarding the contents o£ the 
Rigveda. The orthodox view is that the Rigveda (or 
Veda in general) is the eternal storehouse o£ highest 
knowledge, that it is inspired or is of divine origin, 
that it is not a human composition and that it is en- 
dowed with supernatural efficacy. Inspiration and in- 
fallibility are the two chief attributes of the Veda. 
Here it would be interesting to know what opinions 
post-Vedic works held in this matter, and whether 
they are confirmed by an examination of the contents 
of the Rigveda itself. To begin with, I may quote the 
following passage from the Satapatha Brahmana X. 
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4-2- 21 — 23 in translation. “Then he looked around 
upon all beings. He beheld all beings in this triple 
Vedic Science. For, in it is the soul of all metres, 
of all hymns of praise, of all breaths, of all the gods. 
This, indeed, exists. It is an undying thing. For 
that which is undying (really) exists. This is that 
which is mortal. Prajapati reflected, 'All beings are 
comprehended in the triple Vedic Science : come, let 
me dispose myself in the shape of the triple Vedic 
science’. ..You know the well-known verse in the^^yu 
which is generally regarded later in character than the 
older parts of Rigveda orRigveda proper, “?T?imr3rr?tr#g«T: 

^rrwriir 1 ^fim a.” 

From the and from the 'jTms a large number 

of passages may be quoted bearing on this subject, 
which all agree in preaching that the Veda had a divine 
or mystic origin. All this while, however, there was 
another idea running through all sorts of works, viz., 
the inferiority of the Samhita proper in comparison 
with the Upanishads or • That the Veda 

deals with only vn whose fruit howsoever glorious and 
pleasing at first is after all perishable ; while 3TR or 
knowledge alone is the efficient means of highest bliss, 
is an idea met with everywhere. The Vedic hymns, 
though a divine origin is, no doubt, allowed to them are 
at all events depreciated, as parts of the inferior 
science, in contrast to the Brahma Vidya or knowledge 
of Brahma, the highest of all knowledge. In this 
connection I may adduce the well-known passage 
from the VII. I. l— $ 

9 
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3rsi w sram n ? 11 wft\s«tn$ 

*rrow ^rgpnHnTfnrpro q? n^t ttt$t qq rt>t 

a , i 4 >‘mnwi»*i<i.i ?vftyi rfr^r^of ’Sjrft*rt sr^rf^ii wsrarfkwf 
w^rwsTfontra**rtT$*^Tft n r ii wist *nr#T rrecfgftrnffrr *tt- 
sfa Sr wr^fs^nPJTrTrf^r *iTwm?wfki%ft ?ffs£ to- 
turlH rn ft <t m mw i aretaw i qrr a rfqftrft <t gfrrra 
wr*frBT n '$ » srro «Tf Msjj'Jq ■ 3 TT*T^®rW- 

5<Jsftl?TWTO: q swtfi i n # n w ut jttw 

jrtrfw^ ’HN^ iimI mr warren 1 rnrrerro^rTrt rrt wra w|r?5- 
<n#sf^r*nitrHTKTr ijq-fft HT^ff grnr w^w w*r- 

zwfrftWfU.” In this passage, all the Vedic Samhitas 
and other branches of knowledge are spoken of as 
being merely a name, mere pedantry, not able to free 
you from misery. But the knowledge of the soul by 
which alone you can get beyond misery is something 
over and above all this learning. The same thought 
prevails in the Bhagavadgita II. 42 and ff. "rnfinit sfatd 
vnf n« 5 wq t % r S m: »%^rr^ 7 Tr<mf ft ^Tf%w 11 MR 11 

^Tmagw - ^mT 1 &<nft$i*wj 4 i 

%yuufk'tui% 3 [r ftr^yuoi w*rr#r 1 w$w. w^srft- 

?trttoH^T 5 a rr ^» «n vti frsmm : u.” Here, the Vedas, 
are condemned as being flowery speech dealing with 
actions and their rewards, of no value to the possessor 
of the knowledge of Brahma. That the Veda deals 
with something supernatural which cannot be made 
known by ordinary perception and inference is the idea 
running through the following extract from the Vedar- 
thaprakSia of MAdhavachirya on the Taittiriya Yajur- 
veda (p.t ff. in the Bibliotheca Indies). ‘ fWiwrrftCTft- 

»!<%<& fftarywd *ft itwft krvft w sfa: 1 tiwrc3T?i' 

wrwsvTVf^- 1 ’ 
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In j tf ftqfwwi T iw i a i ftw* (I. 1. 25 and 26), the idea 
that the Veda had any personal author is contradicted. 

11 wnt«nwm«fc rit? vre T f tg q r iiiam 
*r«rriiw g r m<foMl«>q<ii 11 ’ 


The same view will be found to have been held 
by all post-rVedic works, that the Vedas are not the 
work of a personal author, that their authority is self- 
evident, that therefore they are eternal and self-evi- 
dent. Here I may explain the meaning of 
which is so frequently asserted about the Vedas. 
The tfcrrftws, while admitting the unquestionable 
authority of the Vedas and basing their ideas of the 
self thereupon, at the same time assert that they are 
the works of fsqr, the Highest Self, who is all-pervad- 
ing, omni-scient and free from desire, happiness etc. 
They argue that just as the works of ordinary type 
are written by human authors c. g. Raghuvamsa by 
Kalidasa and so on, so also the Vedas, being as much 
compositions as Raghuvamsa must have some author 
and that is none but who is far superior to ordinary 
souls. Hence the authoritativeness of the Vedas. 
Against this the Vedantins argue that the %?s are not 
$T^T*r but they are and this is techni- 

cally explained by them thus. — 


rsr, 3Twnw<rnrT- 


m 1 grift <fre%irc# 

t wen <nftr»gT: 

M w 5 wfSpmfty 
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Thus the 3TO^RT?=r consists in the fact that the Vedas 


in this creation are exactly like those in the previous 
creation and so on without beginning. 

If, however, we turn to the Rigveda itself and 
examine its contents with a view to determine the 


question before us, what do we find ? We find a very 
large number of passages where we have a distinct 
reference to the facts — that (i) the hymns were com- 
posed or made by the sages or with whom they 
are associated (2) that there are old and new Rishis and 
hymns spoken of separately. 

Thus we have VII. 35. 14-' srgr \ 

VII. 37. 4 ‘ ’ VII. 97. 9 < sr^pgrnr 

arftnr amrt and so on. 

In the following passages, the word fra; to fashion 
or fabricate is applied to the composition of hymns : — 

Thus— VII. 7. 6. ‘ h 7 TT ^rt wtsp*’. So also 11 . 
19. 8, II. 35. 2 and so on. 

So also we may compare — VII. 15. 4 — ‘srt 5 Srfnr- 

jarsnr ; VII. 22. 9 — ‘prsrsrrfa awdtf f%wn’ ; 

VII. 26. 1— ‘ hwt 3T?nr gggs fuwi ' ; VII. 31. n— 

‘ fsnT TnrtrT fasm ’ ; VII. 94. 1— ‘ 

It is, of course, very possible that in some cases this 
making or fashioning or generating of hymns may 
mean nothing more than uttering or reciting the 
prayers on the occasion. The passages in which an- 
cient and modern Rishis, and old and new hymns are 
spoken of, have been given above in Lecture 3. 
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By the side of these, there are, however, other pas- 
sages in which a certain superhuman character seeir.s 
to be ascribed to some of the Rishis, and divine ins- 
piration is supposed to have given rise to hymns, to 
which also a mysterious or magical power is ascribed. I 
may here refer to one such passage in connection with 
the Ilishi Vasishtha, the author of the 7th Mandala — 
VII. 33. 7 to 13 verses — snr ffusn% etc. 

In VII. 87-4 and VII. 88-4 there are references to 
knowledge supernaturally communicated or favours 
divinely conferred on Vasishtha. The same is said of 
Visvamitra, the author of Mandala III., in III. 29-15 ; 
III. 43-5 ; and III. 53-9. is personified and highly 
eulogised, e. g. in X. 125, and the divine speech is des- 
cribed as having entered into the Rishis. e.g. X. 71-3 — 
‘ a ri t i a r q 1 ’ 

In the following passages, a miraculous power is 
attributed to the prayers of the Rishis — 

III. 53 .I 2 -fWrf^rWT^^ 5 Tft’ i TTTR 3 ^ 1 
VII. 33. 5 # dtflUlt #T w- 

f^TET:l 

VII. 33.5- qf fr g'j q *?nr<T: 

At the same time, we have passages in which the 
Rishis distinctly speak of their own consciousness of 
ignorance and inability to fathom the profound depths 
of the universe and knowledge, as against the omni- 
science ascribed to them by later writers, e. g. Rigveda 
1. 164-5, 6 and 37. 

How to reconcile all these various ideas present in 
the Rigveda ? It is quite clear that some of the 
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Ancient Rishis entertained a belief, though, no doubt, 
indistinct and hesitating, in their own inspiration. 
This belief was not then suffered to die out in the 
minds of later generations. On the contrary this belief 
grew up by degrees into a fixed persuasion that all the 
literary productions of these early sages had not only 
resulted from a supernatural impulse but were infalli- 
ble, divine and even eternal. 

I had above referred to the idea that the Samhitas 
of the Veda though regarded as revelation, were, how- 
ever, regarded as inferior or lower in character, as 
compared with the in the Upanisliads. This 

view was furthered by the Mimansakas and in Sayana’s 
commentary we see that the ritualistic purpose is pro- 
minently held before our view in the interpretation of 
the text. 

Now coming to the views held by the moderns in 
this matter, I have first to refer to the view that the 
Rigveda is merely a collection of poems, which sug- 
gested themselves to the Rishis on the spur of the 
moment. The Primitive Aryans were children easily 
susceptible to the influence of their surroundings, 
highly imaginative, simple and innocent. Just as 
children conspicuously show a tendency to make god 
of everything that they see, or by virtue of their fresh 
and creative imagination not checked by coramonsense 
or practical consideration, are highly optimistic and can 
turn the clouds into elephants and camels, in the same 
way the Aryans of the Rigveda, highly struck with 
admiration and wonder at the sight of the various 
phenomena of nature, burst forth into praises of an 
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inspired character, showing a child-like familiarity 
with the gods created or rather jdiscovered by them, full 
of hope and cheerfulness, the special characteristic of 
childhood, knowing no fear of wordly evils and 
misfortunes. 

This view has been now mostly set aside or subs- 
tantially modified, as the hymns of the Rigveda have 
come to be studied more closely and critically. That 
the Aryans of the Rigveda were not absolutely pri- 
mitive, but that they were in a sufficiently advanced 
stage of civilization is a fact most clearly proved by the 
contents of the hymns themselves. Besides the form 
of metres, their variety and artisticness, all these go 
to prove the same fact. 

Another view was recently advocated by an Indian 
gentleman that Rigveda is not only a poem, but 
a history referring to the social life of the time and the 
mutual wars and other incidents. The incident of the 
Fanis stealing the cows and Sarama tracing them for 
the Angirasas is interpreted as referring to the actual 
hostility between the Phoenicians and the Angirasas, 
of whom the present Brahmins are descendants. Thus, 
according to this view, the term is equivalent to 
the Phoenicians, the term ut to cows, and HTHT to 
some Phoenician woman enslaved by the Angirasas, 
the Aryas including both 3T*i%rws and <r%s. 

Thus the following facts have been deduced from 
the hymns. — 

A great war broke out, in the remote old days 
between the Indian Aryans and the Phoenicians, in 
which the latter were defeated and compelled to leave 
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wholly or partially the land o£ the Aryans. Most o£ 
the Suktas of the Rigveda either describe or refer to 
this and many other wars. Thus the Rigveda is not 
a poem only, but a history. The Phoenicians were 
the first of the civilised nations of the world. The 
civilization of Assyria (derived from Asura), of 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece and other ancient countries 
owed its origin to the union of the civilization of the 
Aryans with that of the Phoenicians. These Phoeni- 
cians originally lived in Afghanistan or in some parts 
of India, whence driven out, they migrated westwards 
to Arabia, to Egypt, Greece, Rome and so on. In 
ancient time the Red Sea and the Mediterranean were 
connected together by a strait through which the Phoe- 
nician and Aryan trading ships entered the Medi- 
terranean. As that passage gradually silted up, the 
connection between India and.'Europe broke off. The 
primitive civilization of the world was born long be- 
fore the time known to us. 

Coming to a more particular examination of the 
contents of the Rigveda, we can divide the hymns 
generally into three classes, — Religious hymns, Philo- 
sophical hymns, and Secular hymns. As remarked 
already, the religious hymns form a very large majo- 
rity. What the prevailing religious thought and belief 
is, we shall dwell on in another lecture. Suffice it 
to say here that all those hymns which are difinitely 
addressed to divinities, containing a eulogy of them and 
requests for granting of riches, progeny, and cattle and 
so on are included in the class religious. The philoso- 
phic hymns, very few in number, are those which re- 
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fer to such questions as who I am, whence I come, 
what is the prime cause of the universe and so on. 
These also will be dealt with elsewhere. Here I may 
deal at greater length with what I have called the 
Secular hymns. It is impossible to discriminate them 
sharply from the religious hymns, but here we mean 
by secular, those hymns, which are not specially 
directed to divinities. 

\ Here we may best begin with those hymns which 
mark a transition, as it were, from the religious to the 
secular aspect of thought, those, for instance which refer 
to the wedding rite, or funeral rites, ceremonies 
which are partly religious and partly secular. In this 
connection the 85th Sukta of the 10th Mandala is 
most deserving of study. The marriage of Soma and 
Surya is the theme of this hymn, a pattern of married 
union in general. “ As Sun and Moon ever suppor , 
each other and alternate in their office, on the cons- 
tant fulfilment of which depend not only the pros- 
perity of all inanimate nature, but also the possibility 
of intercourse between men and the ordering of civil 
relations, even so man and wife must work together in 
harmony, and with united powers untiringly fulfil the 
duties laid upon them in their vocation for the ad- 
vancement of the family.''* I recommend the hymn 
to you for study, as it throws most important light on 
the rite of marriage. The bridegroom with his right 
hand takes the right hand of the bride with this 
formula : — 

°Rigveda bj Kaegi p 75. 
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“ I take thy hand in mine for happy fortune that 
thou mayest reach old age with me, thy husband* 
Gods, Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitar, Purandhi, have given 
thee to be my household’s mistress.’’* 

What an important part was played by the wife in 
the Aryan household, and how sacred and dignified the 
rite of marriage was regarded, can be best judged from 
the admonitions and good wishes contained in the clos- 
ing verses of the hymn, with which the newly married 
couple are greeted. I may quote here only one verse 
(X. 85. 46.) in translation.- 

" So rule and govern in thy home 
Over thy husband’s parents both; 

His brother and his sister, too, 

Are subject likewise there to thee.” 

The next hymn to be noted in this connection is 
the funeral hymn — X. 18, which should be read wholly, 
as it gives us a good idea of the most solemn rite 
prevalent amongst the Aryans. 

Next we have to consider the so-called historical 
hymns. They are historical only in the sense that they 
refer to the victory and triumph of some princes or 
princely families, although fragmentary in character. 
Although the really historical gain is not very rich, 
and the statements are exceedingly deficient, still 
these fragments give us a glance into the active, war- 
disturbed life of the Vedic times. The Kings seek to 
win the favour of god Indra and secure for themselve 
success against their enemy; but this they can do only by 


Big. X. 85. 36 
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means of a prayer poured from their heart and fashioned 
after the model of the ancients, in honour of that God, 
for which they employ priests like Visv&raitra and 
Vasishtha,who in their turn highly eulogise the liberality 
of the patron princes. In this connection, may be 
noticed the hymn ; VII. 1 8. also VII 33. 1—7 ; VII. 83. 
In this connection are to be noticed the so-called 
or praises of gifts. These are portions, not 
of the very highest poetical order, interpolated among 
or added to the original hymns, which while praising 
the generosity of the princes who bestowed presents 
on the Rishis, throw light 011 the names of tribes and 
kings and also on the families of singers and their 
genealogies. As an instance of such a see 

verses 22-25 of VII. 18; also V. 30. 12-15.* 

We may also notice a humorous hymn in which 
the poet banteringly likens the awakening of the frogs 
at the beginning of the rainy season, their merry croak- 
ing and their jollity to the songs of priests intoxicated 
with Soma. See VII. 103. Though Muir and Max Muller 
regard this hymn as a satire, still Haug and Biihler 
do not so regard it. They think that frogs and priests 
are mentioned together only because both have refer- 
ence to rain. This is one of the three rain-bringing 
hymns, the others being VII. 101 ; and VII. 102. 

There are also many instances of a didactic- 
gnomic kind in which proverbial thoughts and 
sententious maxims are brought together in the form of 

* Instances may be multiplied. VI. 47.22; VIII. 1. 32 ff; 
VIII. 4.20 ff.; VIII. 5. 37ff ; X. 62. 8; I. 126. 1; VIII. 46.33 
(women were given as slaves). 
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a verse ; the ripe practicul experience is summed up 
briefly. Thus X. 117 is a collection of sayings, so also 
the Song of Wisdom X. 7 1 . 

About woman several things favourable and 
unfavourable are said in a sententious manner. 
Thus VIII. 33. 17 — 'Woman’s mind is hard to 

direct aright' etc. X, 95. 15 — ‘There can be no 
friendship with women, their hearts are those of hyenas’. 
On the other hand, we have a more favourable verdict 
in V 61. 6. 7 — ‘And many a woman is often better than 
the man etc.' Also in X. 27. 12 the idea is that 
maidens are often wooed for the sake of rich posses- 
sions. VI 58. 5 — even an ugly man becomes beauti- 
ful only if he has cows or riches, IV 74. 9 and many 
more. 

Formulas of incantation and exorcism are also 
to be found in the Rigveda, though their proper depart- 
ment is really the Atharva*veda. The healing of a sick 
person is accomplished in X. 60.12; Indra heals a woman 
afflicted by skin disease VI II. 80; in X. 161. 2. and 5. 
one who is near to death is recalled to life. A bad 
omen is averted in X. 164. 5; in X. 145 a girl seeks to 
drive off a successful rival and to bind the man to her. 
A maiden awaiting her lover seeks to put the whole 
household to sleep in VII. 55. 5 — 8 . 

Before concluding, I have to refer to the so-called 
poetical riddles or snpfars in which things are described 
not by their direct names but by round about and 
enigmatical expressions, by symbolical and mystical 
references, numbers playing an important part. Hymn 
VIII 29 is a good instance, simplest of its kind. Thus 
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in verses 4, 5, 7, 8, of this hymn, the gods Indra, 
Rudra, Vishnu and Aswins are spoken of, without 
their names being mentioned, but they can be guessed 
from the very short descriptions typical of them. 
Much more intricate and difficult are the symbolic 
descriptions of Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, the 
atmosphere, the cloud, rain, the Sun’s rays, the year, 
seasons, months etc. for which I recommend the hymn 
I. 164 which is a mixtum compositum of such riddles 
or trying questions, reminding us of what a^e in 
Marathi called TtfrviTd. 
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RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 
OP RIGVEDA. 


No fixed religion, but a procession of ideas — not primi- 
tive bat civilized — the .practical and utilitarian character — 
a hieratic religion — a religion of the upper classes — enjoy- 
ment of the present life — simplicity and sincerity — trans- 
parency of conceptions — arrested personification — comparison 
with Greek Mythology — Henotheism — the threefold division — 
A difference in the conceptions of Gods in the Rigveda and in 
the PurtCnas — Agni—His three forms — His birth — the messen- 
ger — important attributes — the myth of Agni concealing him- 
self — Indra — opaque and Indo-European — fondness of Soma — 
God of physical power — the national hero of the Aryans — 
His exploit over Vritra — the storm theory — the dawn theory — 
the spring theory. 

A very large number of the hymns of the Rigveda 
is religious in character as opposed to secular ; and 
hence you would be anxious to know what religion 
these hymns contain. But let me tell you at the very 
threshold of the subject that it is a very hard task, nay, 
almost an impossible task to answer exactly the point 
in question. Because in the first place, most of these 
hymns are mere prayers generally connected with 
some sacrifice or other, and in the second place, there 
is no attempt at system, the collection being nothing 
but individual prayers addressed on very various occa- 
sions, by several BLishis who were perhaps separated 
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from each other by long intervals. Thus, we have in 
the Rigveda a procession of thoughts, not a fixed, 
Stereo-typed result. We see here how the ideas were 
formed and how they progressed ; we have not got one 
systematic whole, in which everything is complete and 
finished. Thus what I attempt to do in this lecture, is 
merely to indicate to you what ideas prevailed in the 
age of the Rigveda, as indicated by the hymns which 
we are studying. Certain tendencies and characteris- 
tic thoughts can be marked out as peculiar to the times, 
as the result of our study, and these I wish to point 
out succinctly to-day. 

According to one view which was very strongly 
advocated during the early stages of the Vedic study, 
the Vedic religion is very primitive, the Vedic people 
being almost semi-barbaTians. They were mere 
children dazed and surprised by the different natural 
phenomena, and stupefied with wonder and admiration. 
As a German nursery rhyme asks — "tell me how white 
milk can come from the red cow” so the Vedic Rishi 
is struck with wonder that in the raw cows, black of 
hue or ruddy, is stored the ripe milk glossy white in 
colour ; and this miracle is praised again and again as 
an evidence of divine power.* 

But a careful study of the hymns would show that 
this view is not tenable. That the Vedic people had a 
civilization of their own, that the hymns mark a certain 
advanced stage in artistic and metrical correct- 
ness ; that the hymns are meant to serve a definite 
purpose e. g. of sacrifice, these are facts which eve ry 

•See Rigveda I. 62. 9 ; 1. 180. 3 : II. 40.2 ; and so on. 
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student of Rigveda will easily see for himself. That 
the sense of art was present to their mind clearly fol- 
lows from such passages as these — I. 109. 1 ; I. 62. 13; 
II. 19. 8; VII. 7. 6; I. 171. 2 ; VII. 64. 4— in all of 
which the hymn or song is described as “well hewn,” 
“well fashioned as a war chariot from the hands of a 
skilled artisan.” cf: also X. 119. 5 ‘arf ffeg tfrv r ffr 

A .striking feature of the Vedic religion is its prac- 
tical and utilitarian nature. The hymns though highly 
poetic arid inspired in character are |1I at the same time 
incidental to the sacrifice. They are recited or sung 
by the priests or bards on occasions of sacrifice 
whether as mystic spells to accompany and sanctify the 
offerings or as rhapsodies to elevate and cheer up those 
present. The Rishis offer prayers and oblations of 
Soma or Ghee, expecting in return rewards from the 
Gods, such as long life, prosperity, cattle, warlike sons 
and so on. ‘Give and take’is the simple law which is 
applicable to the dealings between men and Gods even. 
‘Reciprocity, frank, unconditional reciprocity becomes 
an accepted motive’.* cf. : the following instances from 
the 7th Mandala. 1. 5 ; 1. 23 ; 1. 24 ; 8. 6 ; 15. 4 ; 15. 9 
16 . 9, 10 ; 82. 7 ; etc. 

Another trait of the Vedic religion which naturally 
follows from the above, is that it is essentially a 
religion of priests, a hieratic religion. The priests 
occupy a very important position, in the ritual, they 
serve as mediators between princes and Gods. Not 
only sacrifices but such important matters as the issues 


0 Bloomfield — .Religion of the Veda, p. 184, 
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of a combat between rival princes or clans solely or 
at least mainly depend on the prayers of the priests 
if they take the heart of the Gods. The priests pro- 
pitiate the Gods with prayers and offerings and the 
Gods thus pursuaded, actually take part, as it were, in 
the combat and make their favoured party victorious, 
rooting out and crushing the hostile army. In this 
connection I may recommend hymn 18 of M. 7. Also 
see hymn 83 of M. VII. where the Vasishthas invoke 
the assistance of Indra and Varuna in favour of their 
patron SudAs. ‘The enemies have circumscribed me, 
hear our call and come to us with succour' (VII. 83. 3). 
Then in verse 4 of the same hymn it is said ‘ you heard 
the prayers of these in the cries of war ; effectual was 
the service of the Tritsus’ priest.’ 

In this connection we are met with a curious idea 
and it is this, that both the pa rties in a combat call 
| upon the God for assistance, but the God goes to one 
' party - whom he wants to favour ; and the other party 
TueetTwitfi a crushing defeat. "The men of both the 
hosts invoked you in the fight, Indra and Varuna, that 
they might win the wealth, what time ye helped 
Sudas with all the Tritsu folk, when the ten kings had 
pressed him down in their attack.” (Verse 6). The 
same idea is seen with regard to sacrifices, where also 
the priest always prays to the God thus — “Come to 
our prayers, oh Indra, thou ■frho knowest ; let thy steeds 
be yoked and guided hither; men of all kinds, indeed, 
invoke thee ; still give thy ear to our prayers only, oh 
all-impeller.'' (VII. 28. 1). Thus the question arises ; 
Were the Gods not able to be present at all sacrifices 

10 
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simultaneously ? — I think the following verse answers 
the question — 'With Soma, they brought Indra from a 
distance, over Vai9anta, from the strong libation ; 
Indra preferred Vasishthas to the Soma pressed by 
Pftsadyumna, Vayata.’ (VII. 33.2). 

What is meant by all this is that a righteous, sin- 
cere prayer and a rich offering pursuaded the Gods to 
attend and bring success with them. The spiritual 
conception that he who has faith and God on his side 
has also success or victory with him, seems to be 
present here, and we need not bother ourselves with 
such questions as whether the Vedic Gods had personal 
forms or not and if they had them, how they could be 
present at all the sacrifices simultaneously — questions 
which occupied later theologians and even the author 
of Nirukta. 

Thus, we see that tire patrons or princes for whom 
the priests conducted the sacrifices found themselves 
between two exacting agencies. On the one hand, 
there were the Gods to whom they were to make rich 
offerings, on the other hand, there were the priests to 
whom they were to give fees and gifts. The 
or praises of the liberal gifts conferred by certain rich 
patrons on priests distinctly point to this fact. 

Another trait which strikes us is that the Vedic 
religion is a religion of the upper classes who are well- 
to-do. The religion of the Rigveda presupposes an 
established household of considerable extent ; a wealthy 
and liberal householder, elaborate and expensive 
materials, and many priests, not at all sharae-faced 
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about their fees. '* It is to be distinguished from the 
popular religion, the religion of the poor, with it* 
humble rites and its childish reliance upon sorcery and 
the medicine man, which is the religion of the Atharva- 
Veda and the Grihyasiitras. 

The great object which the worshippers or house- 
holders would secure, is not immortality or heavens, but 
a long life for full hundred years, prosperity, warlike 
offspring, in short, all pleasures of this earth. Con- 
quest of enemies, freedom from diseases, plenty of food 
and drink seem to be the happiest ideal which the 
Vedic Rishis placed before themselves. “Agni, bestow 
upon our chiefs and nobles that famous power, that 
wealth which feedeth many;” says Vasishtha. (VII. 
5. 9.). "With precious things, oh Indra, thus content 
us ; may we attain to thy exalted favour. Send our 
chiefs plenteous food with hero children. Preserve us 
evermore, ye Gods with blessings” (VII. 24.6). “A 
hundred autumns may we see that bright eye, benefi- 
cent to Gods, arise ; a hundred autumns may we live.” 
(VIl. 67. 16). Thus we see that the Vedic Rishis 
enjoyed the life before them heartily, without showing 
any traces of disgust with the same. This life is un- 
certain, and perishable, this life is a dream and 
the worldly existence is unsubstantial. Death is nature, 
life is only an accident, -these and such other melancho- 
ly ideas are conspicuous by their absence. A spirit of 
healthy joy in the life we live, seems to pervade the 
Rigveda. It is only in very rare instances that im- 
mortality or dwelling with Gods in heaven is referred 
0 Bloomfield — The religion of the Veda, p. 77 . 
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to. Thus in VII. 57. 6, we have “3TT?r =Tt Jnrnh" 

‘Give us o£ Amrita for the sake of the offspring.’ But 
even here we are not certain of what the word Amrita 
means. Roth explains the line to mean ‘Add us to the 
number of the people of eternity, ?. c. to the blessed.’ 
But Sayana takes the word to mean nothing more than 
‘water;’ while Grassmann takes it to mean ‘long life’ 
only. So also in VII. 76. 4, we have “They were 
the God’s companions at the banquet, the ancient sages 
true to law eternal. The fathers found the light that 
lay in darkness, and with effectual words begot the 
dawn.’’ Thus here the ancestors of the Rishis are 
spoken of, as being associated with the Gods as com- 
panions and friends: cf., also I. 154. 5. The last verse 
of VII. 59 also contains a prayer ‘so may I be released 
from death, not reft of immortality’. But the charac- 
ter of the verse is highly suspicious and the verse also 
occurs in Vajasaneyi Samhitd 6. 30. Thus in the 
Rigveda, there are no indications, whatsoever of the 
later doctrine of Nivritti or Renunciation. The Vedic 
Religion is all optimistic. 

Though it is said above that the hymns of the 
Rigveda are all praises or prayers relating to sacrifices, 
still they are not liturgical nor sacrificial, in the sense 
irr which Mantras of the Yajurveda are. Simplicity 
and sincerity are the dominating characteristics. 
Heart speaks to heart. The cold formalism and arti- 
ficial elaborateness are missing.. 

^_The hymns of the Rigveda are all praises and 
prayers addressed to gods which are personifications 
of the powers of nature, a fact which has greatly con- 
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tributed to give a poetic colouring to them. The 
early dawn, the bright rising sun, continue to fill the 
Vedic Rishi with reverence and a sense o£ wonder, even 
after hundreds of years, since these natural forces 
were turned into gods. The singular interest and im- 
portance of the Vedic poetry and the vedic religion 
lies in this fact that, these priest-poets, in their heart 
of hearts, are not mere* technicians, but tense observers 
of the great facts and acts of nature, and worshippers 
of the powers whom they fancy at work in nature; and 
thatfin spite of the plenty of time which was more 
than enough to have stiffehed ' all nature-worship into 
mere admiration, fear and adulation of personal gods, 
they had not generally become forgetful of the forces 
in nature from which sprang the gods, whether it be 
due to the vast impressiveness of India’s nature, or to 
the highly poetic and sincere temperament of the 
Vedic Rishis, or to both. “Its fiercely glowing sun, 
its terrible yet life-giving monsoons, the snow-moun- 
tain giants of the north and its bewilderingly pro- 
fuse vegetation could hardly fail to keep obtruding 
themselves as a revelation of the powers of the already 
existing gods.”* Though the Vedic Rishis had made 
a great deal of advance in their spiritual conceptions! 
and can not be regarded as mere beginners and pr*-l 
mitive barbarians, still, all through this advancement, 
we can not lose sight of the first touch of nature. In 
their conception of Savitri, Indra and Varuna and of 
•other gods, though the personification has advanced, 

no doubt, to an extent, sometimes quite sufficient to 

— 

* Bloomfield’s Religion of the Vedas* p. 82. 
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make distinct personal gods of them, still we can see* 
through these gods and can have an insight into their 
original from which they sprang. It is this trans- 
parency of the Vedic pantheon, which is a most sur- 
prising phenomenon. What may be called arrested 
personification is the very genius of the religion of 
the Rigveda.* Thus to take one instance, the god 
Savitri is described thus-'through the dusky firma- 
ment advancing, laying to rest the immortal and the 
mortal, borne in his golden chariot, Savitri cometh, 
who looks on every creature.’! So also the various, 
myths connected with Indra, in the form in which they 
are found in the hymns of the Rigveda are quite trans- 
parent and their origin in natural phenomena can be 
clearly seen. v Thus, as the Rishis of the Rigveda work 
their way slowly from the single and separate gods in 
the Rigveda to the later conception of the absolute one 
being or the idea of unity as finally settled in the 
Upanishads, they, all this while, with all their too 
human sordidness and all their natural fancifulness, 
seem to see the great realities of the world with their 
eyes wide open, whether it be the single and separate 
manifestations of nature as in the Rigveda, or nature 
as a whole as in later books. Thus, the hymns of the 
Rigveda most clearly teach the fact that mythology, 
properly speaking, “is the first and fundamental ad- 
justment of the individual human life to the outer 
active, interfering, dynamic world, which surrounds- 


° Bloomfield, p. 85. 
t Rigveda I. 35. 2. 
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End influences man from the moment when he opena 
his eyes upon the wonders of its unexplained* pheno- 
mena.”* 

1 his arresting of personification in the Rigveda 
may be best realised I by the student, by calling up 
another mythology, that of the Greeks. This is also 
based upon nature, but nature is soon forgotten, or 
if not entirely forgotten, much obscured by after-born 
movements. The personification there is too finished. 
Thus, Zeus whose eye sees all and knows all, who is 
the beginning, the middle, on whom all is founded, is 
at the same time, the flippant, breezy Jove to w T hom 
the poets ascribe foibles and vices barely excusable in 
a modern born-vivant, and man about town. Homi- 
cide without end, parricide and murder of children, 
are the stock events of their mythology. Thus we 
have a complete humanisation in Greek mythology. 
As opposed to this, many gods of the Veda are 
scarcely more than half persons, their other half, being 
an active force of nature. 

What has been said so far about the gods of the 
Rigveda is, of course, generally true. For, there are a 
few cases such as the personification of the doors of the 
sacrificial chamber, of the sacrificial post, of the chariot 
and so on. But these are only exceptions and do not 
belong to the Rigveda proper. 

One more trait of the Vedic Religion 1 have to 
notice before I take leave of this part of the subject 
and proceed to the consideration of the gods in parti* 

* Bloomfield, p. 82. 
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cular. It is called Henotheism or Kathenotheism by- 
several scholars.]] It consists in the tendency to raise 
the particular god to whom you are addressing prayers 
for the time being, to the most exalted and unsurpassed 
position, to whom all other gods are subordinate for the 
moment. This is done for most of the gods in turn. 
“The god in question, alone, is present to the mind of 
the singer ; with him for the time being is associated 
everything that can be said of a divine being ; he is 
the highest, the only god, before whom all others dis- 
appear, there being in this, however, no offence or 
depreciation of any other god.”*Thus often times, it is 
not possible to distinguish one god from another 
owing to the similarity of attributes, though there can 
be marked out some attributes and functions which are 
distinctly characteristic of this or that god. 

The gods are divided into three classes according 
to the regions or worlds they occupy. Yaska says — 'The 
Etymologists opine that there are only three deities 
Agni «n the earth, Vayu or Indra in the Antariksha or 
mid-air and Surya in heaven. One and the same deity 
is called by several names, owing to the wondrous or 
miraculous powers which it possesses or because of the 
different functions it has to perform, corresponding 
to which it receives the different names or (it may be 
held) that there are as many different deities as there 
are names, because there are as many different 
prayers.' Yaska further discusses the question regarding 
the form of these gods, (aw in the 

course of which he states three different views viz. 


* Rigveda by Kaogi. p. 33. 
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that the gods have human forms, that they have 
not human forms and lastly that they 
have partly human forms and partly not. This very 
fact is a further proof in favour of the arrested personi- 
fication spoken of above.. Before I proceed to point 
out, the special attributes and functions of each god 
individually, I have to notice one fact and it is that the 
gods of the Rigveda substantially differ from those of 
the later Puranas. It is, no doubt, a very interesting 
subject to trace the character of every god from the 
times of the Rigveda down to the latest mythological 
works and to mark the differences which correspond to 
the different stages in the history of the Indian mind. 
Not only have the characters of the gods changed 
considerably even so far as to make them recognized 
with difficulty, but their mutual relations also have been 
altered immensely and he who was a very prominent 
and dominating god in the Veda has been reduced to a 
minor deity of little or no significance in the Puranas, 
and vice versa. Thus, Agni and Indra stand out most 
prominently in the Rigveda, and their importance is 
not shared by any other god ; but in the Pur&nas, if 
they have not paled down into utter insignificance, at 
least they have been reduced to a comparative subordi- 
nation, by the side of the triad, that has put every 
other god in the background though, no doubt, Indra 
continues to hold his position as a suzerain amongst 
the thirty three gods. The same is more strikingly 
true of Varuna, who in the Rigveda is the god of justice, 
as it were, the lord in the moral domain, who watches 
the conduct of men and punishes them, but who, in the 
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Pur&nas, is merely a deity presiding over water, to 
whom no significance is attached whatsoever. On the 
other hand, Vishnu illustrates the opposite phase o£ 
rising to prominence, from a position o£ comparative 
insignificance. 

Moreover some new gods have found a place in 
the Puranas which were not at all known to the 
Rigveda. Thus Brahmadeva, and Sankara, Lakshnu 
and P&rvatf, Kubera and Dattutreya, are figures not at 
all known to the Rigveda. On the other hand, Ushas 
and Parjanya, Bhaga and Aryaman, have ceased to exist 
as deities, not to mention the fact that Savitri, Pushan, 
Mitra, Surya who are so many different godheads with 
distinguishing characteristics have later on come to be 
mere synonyms, all signifying but one god. 

The god that stands out most prominently in the 
whole of the Vedic pantheon, is Agni, only second to 
Indra in point of the number of hymns addressed. 
Agni is a most striking instance of what I have above 
referred to as arrested personification. It is both an 
; element and a phenomenon and at the same time a 
person and a god. Though the word ‘Agni’ is Indo- 
European, in as much as Latin has ‘ignis’, Lithuanian 
has ‘ ugnis’, old Slavic Ognt, still, God Agni, with all 
the diverse shapes it possesses, is, in every essential a 
product of the poet-priests of the Rigveda. 

Agni is spoken of, under three forms, the Fire on 
earth, the Lightning in the atmosphere, and the Sun in 
the heaven. Agni is generated from the or the 

sacred fire-sticks which are often described as the 
mothers: c£. VII. 1 . 1. and VII. 3,9. It is also described as 
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being generated by Indra between two clouds or pro- 
duced from waters. It is very frequently described as 
the son of strength — ‘*rr*r: 33: ’ ‘ ’ and so on, 

perhaps because of the strength or powerful exertion 
required for rubbing together the two sticks before 
fire is generated by friction therefrom.* Though Agni 
is none but the fire enkindled in every house every day, 
still its household aspect is not at all present to the mind 
of the Vedic Rishis. It is only the cosmic and ritualistic- 
aspects that are mainly dealt with. Agni dispels dark- 
ness, frightens away the demons of the night, and 
heralds light, ‘uf mrr% isrrsft: w ^tr 

SPJTW 11 VII. 6. 4. Agni is ever young, because he is en- 
kindled fresh every morning. He begins the sacrificial 
day. He is the oldest priest, is fed with ghefe and rises 
into flames. He issues from the trees which 
he consumes, thus he is the eater of his mothers. He 
is bright-jawed (|p%^3>, with a head of light , 

with a face of ghee qiTJrpfh?, the lord of the people 
(f^r^VII 15 . 7 ), the lord of the house (wnW:), VII 
i9- 2. He is the immortal domestic priest, concentrat. 
ing in his ow r n person all the sacrificial oflices, (cf . VH- 
16. 5.). Not only is he the arch-priest, he is also the 
arch-sage Vir. 15 . 2), cuygjg and so on. Then 
the leap from an arch-priest and an arch-sage, to a 
Godhead is not difficult. He is the great God who 
is the messenger between gods and men. He hastens 
with his steeds and is often asked by the worshippers, 
to bring the gods to the sacrifices or to convey the otfer- 

0 Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda. p. 159. 
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ings to them, 'fit* zrrfh i fo»zwr ZrTtrwmn 

(VII. 16. i). 

ftot only does Agni perform an important: function 
from the sacrificial point of view, he also drives the 

in the jungles and brings great booty to the 
Aryans: cf. VII. 6. 3 

Agni is connected with the who are often 

described as the seven priests who brought down Agni 
from the heavens or first enkindled him for man. In 
this connection must be also noticed a semi- 

divine being who like the Greek Prometheus was the 
first to introduce Agni to men on the earth. This 
myth may be nothing more than the fire of lightning 
generated from the clouds, and striking trees and 
plants, whose germ Agni is often described to be, 
given out when they catch fire. 

Thus, we see that Agni is cosmic, ritualistic and 
divine, through all these stages, however, retaining its 
elemental or natural character, not allowing it to be ob- 
scured by rigid personification. There is one myth 
connected with Agni, which has been later developed 
into a neat story, by the Puranas. The function of 
carrying the oblations to gods was solely Agni’s, so 
that it so happened that it became impossible for the 
gods, to subsist without him. Agni, however, got tired 
of his work of serving gods and men and concealed 
himself into the waters. But the god Yama discovered 
and betrayed him and Varuna, as the spokesman of 
gods at last induced Agni to resume his task of ex- 
pediting the sacrifices to the gods. For this I may 
refer the student to hymns 51 and 52 of the 10th 
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Mandala. This has been turned into a very neat story 
in the Mahabharata.* 

The next important god is Indra, to whom the 
largest number of hymns in the Rigveda Samhita is 
addressed, almost one-fourth of the total number of 
hymns. It is not possible to say exactly what pheno- 
menon of nature is represented by this god, because so 
many personal attributes are ascribed to him that we 
can not easily pierce through the god’s personality. 
Thus he is an opaque god, as compared with the trans- 
parent Agni. Indra’s name, however, occurs in the 
Avesta, as Andra where he is degraded to a demon. 
But his chief vedic epithet Vritrahan is the same name 
as that of the abstract genius of Victory ‘ V erethraghncC 
in the Avesta, and the Armenian dragon-slayer 
‘ Vahagn.’X 

We may briefly sum up the attributes of the Vedic 
Indra as follows, from which it will be evident that 
the Vedic poet-priests exceeded themselves in lauding 
Indra, and that there Was no high prowess whose credit 
could not be given to Indra. 

Indra is born of the Heaven and the Earth (VII. 
20. 5), and he drank Soma as soon as he was born 
(VII. 98. 3.); Indra is ancieut, youthful, strong, agile, 
martial, undecaying, all-conquering, lord of unbound- 
ed wisdom and of irresistible power. He has 
a beautiful chin, he wears a beautiful helmet 
05 i%tr:), has golden arms ( •' VII. 34. 4 ), 
a golden chariot, with green steeds ($i?di*«r). His horses 

* (See Vanaparva Adh. 224; Salya. Adh. 48, verses 16 to 22.) 

$ Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda. p. 176. 
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are yoked by the power of prayers; his weapon is the 
thunderbolt; no one can equal him in his fondness for 
drinking Soma. Exhilarated by Soma, he slays the 
enemies and demons, (cf. VII. 22. 1, 2 and VII 2 9. 1 ). 
He, at a single draught drank the contents of thirty 
pails that were filled with Soma juice (VIII. 77. 4).* 

In the company of Vishnu, he encounters the hos- 
tile demons variously called by the names of ^sr, art?, 
fpans who shut up waters, and slayes them 

and liberates the waters (cf. VII. 99, 4 and 5.). He 
breaks the cities of the Asuras Ojttt:). Heaven and 
earth quake at the crash of his thunder. Indra is a 
terrible warrior, a gracious friend, a God whose shafts 
deal destruction to his enemies, while they bring deli- 
verance and prosperity to his worshippers ; VII. 27.3; 
37. 3; 31-6. He is the most fatherly of fathers, has 
love and sympathy for mortals (VII. 23. 5). He controls 
the destinies of men, he is the enemy of the irreligious, 
a destroyer of the Dasyus and a protector of the Arvas. 

Three principal traits stand out most prominently 
from amongst the highest divine functions and - attri- 
butes ascribed to Indra. First, he is the god of physical 
power and dominion over the external world and he is 
not generally associated with the spiritual elevation 
and moral grandeur which is specially discernible in 
Varuna. In spite of his big personality, his essence 
and quality are that of lower, rather than higher reli- 
gious conceptions. ‘The coarse grain and the fleshli- 

0 Cf. Nirukta. V. 11 and the various interpretations of the fact 
given there. Read in this connection the hymn X. 119 which graphi- 
cally describesthe bragging of Indra under the influence of Soma. 
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ness of his character arrest very unfavourable attention , 
Indra embodies so completely the human qualities of 
brag and bluster, gluttony, drunkeness and lust, as to 
make him the peg upon which to hang scepticism.’ * 

The second trait closely associated with this, is 
that Indra appears all through as the national hero of 
the invading Aryans, in their struggles against the 
dark-complexioned Dasyus whom they had to overcome 
and drive before them. VII. 18 and 32 are good illustra- 
tions of this idea. Indra’s godhood is invoked not only 
in connection with the extermination of the Dasyus, 
but even in the case of mutual wars amongst the 
different clans. He is called the Lord of Strength, 
with whom heroic deeds are associated. 

The third point to be noticed is his exploit over 
Vritra. The second verse of I. 32, runs thus : — 'He 
slew the dragon who lay upon the mountain. God 
Tvashtar forged for him his heavenly club. Like roar- 
ing cattle, down came the waters, flowing swiftly to the 
sea’. The same fact is recorded in verses 6 and 7 
of the same hymn. Now what is meant by this 
slaughter of Vritra by Indra ? Who is Vritra ? Who is 
Indra ? what are these waters which were compassed 
by Vritra and which were afterwards liberated by 
Indra ? 

Now several theories have been proposed to 
account for this. Even in Xirukta, the oldest avail- 
able book on Vedic exegesis, more than one explana- 
tion are put forth. See, Nirukta II. 16 according to which, 
the credit of suggesting the storm-theory must be 
3 Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda. p. 1 74 . 
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given to the school of the Nairuktas. ; According to 
this storm-theory, ^sr is the malignant, evil spirit i. e. 
the cloud which has held fast the waters, towards the 
end of the summer and the advent of the rainy season 
and Indra is none but the god of rain, who pierces 
through the cloud and causes the waters to flow forth 
and shower themselves down on the earth. In this 
interpretation, the TOT or into which the waters 
were confined has to be understood to be a cloud. 
There are other places also in the Rigveda, where the 
word «T^<r is generally understood to be a cloud, e. g. 
I* 19- 7— ‘ q gfa re; f?rr: where tlie 

anta *r?pr is nothing but the 3 T??rfT$r, i. c. the middle 
world between tfSnft on the one hand and on the 
other ; and TOTTq; are the clouds. Sdyanaalso takes here 
On this Max Muller notes that “in old 
Norse Klakkr means both cloud and rock ; nay, the 
English word cloud itself has been identified with the 
Anglo-Saxon clud, rock.” This storm-theory is fol- 
lowed by most of the Western scholars including Max 
Muller who is responsible for carrying this theory too 
far. But there are several objections to it. 

Generally wherever this exploit over is men- 
tioned, several other things are associated with it. Let 
us take the typical verse — II. 19. 3 — where it is stated 
that Indra, the dragon-slayer, set in motion the flood 
of waters of the sea, generated the sun and found the 
cows. Now all these three phenomena can not be 
accounted for by the above theory. So the dawn 
theory is put forth. Indra is the sun exterminating noc- 
turnal darkness and pouring floods of light for the world 
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o£ living beings. The rays of the sun may be the cows. 
This, however, only explains a part ; and ‘there appears 
to be a confusion between the notion of the restoration 
of the sun after the darkness of the thunderstorm, 
and the recovery of the sun from the darkness of the 
night at dawn*' says Prof. Macdonell, which is nothing 
but admitting our inability to explain the myth satis- 
factorily. 

Besides there may be raised several other objec- 
tions against the storm and dawn-theory. Thus the 
fact that there is in the Veda another god 'r£wr, the 
real storm and rain god, throws suspicion over Indra as 
the god of storm and rain. Besides in several places 
it is distinctly stated that Indra caused the rivers to 
flow to the sea from the mountains which were cleft 
by him. Now, sufficient reasons have not been pointed 
out why should mean ‘a cloud' and rivers, ‘the flow 
of rain.’ 

Thus a third theory is proposed by Prof. Hilleb- 
randtf. According to this theory, the waters are those 
of rivers and mountain-streams ; their confiner is the 
frozen winter, when the rivers are at their lowest 
level, — conceived as a winter-monster by the name of 
or the confiner, who holds captive the rivers on the 
heights of glacier-mountains ; and thus Indra is no 
other than the; spring or summer sun, who frees them 
from the clutches of the winter-dragon. This may 
be called, for convenience' sake, the vernal theory. S 

* Macdonell, ‘Vedic Mythology' p. 61, 

X Hillebrandt. ‘Vidiache Mythologies Vol. III. p. 167, 

§ Bloomfield — ‘Religion* — p. 179. 
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But this phenomenon would be worth the name, only 
In extremely northern countries, so as to be represent* 
ed by the fierce and obstinate contest between Indra 
and Vritra, as is described in the Rigveda. 

But against all these theories there revolts one 
passage, II. 12. 11 — ‘u 1 : Afar 

\ $rHPrart ut atffc srunr ^nrr<f rr srw 11 ’ 
Here it is said that Indra found out the demon lying • 
in the mountains, and the time of the commencement 
of the contest is evidently given in the words ‘^rf^rR- 
AUt auIV which has been so far translated by Vedic 
scholars as 'in the fortieth year’. That may mean 
'a year’ since the year began with the season in 
Vedic times as is proved from several indications, we 
need not question. That the construction according to 
which hn*hRvjI is adj. loc. sing, of the ordinal qualifying 
which is a word of the feminine gender, is gram- 
matically unobjectionable, goes without doubt. But no 
one has explained what is meant by the fortieth year 
or fortieth autumn. Does it mean that the pheno- 
menon represented by the Vritra myth, took place 
once in forty years ? The suggestions that the passage 
may refer to a famine or drought that occurred after 
forty years or that it may represent a forty years’ war 
between the Aryans protected by Indra and Sambara, 
the chief of the aboriginal races dwelling on the moun- 
tains, have to be dismissed as being too far-fetched, 
and imaginary. 

Hence a new interpretation is put on the myth by 
Mr. B. G. Tilak, based on his theory of the reminiscen- 
ces of the Arctic Home of the Aryans, in the Rigveda. 
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According to this interpretation, the passage refers to 
the annual struggle between light and darkness, because 
in the polar or circum-polar regions, there is the long 
night of six months and the long day of six months, 
of course having a comparatively long twilight at both 
the ends. The waters are the cosmic waters which 
•were supposed to surround the earth just like ether, in 
the world of light above and the world of darkness 
below ; which caused the sun, the moon and the stars to 
move with them. If these waters therefore ceased to 
flow, the consequences were very serious; for the 
sun, the moon, the stars, would then all cease to rise 
and the world would be plunged in darkness. Thus 
we can fully understand the magnitude of the mischief 
worked by Vritra by stopping the flow of these 
waters.* The mountains into which these waters 
were put up may be some metaphorical mountains 
supposed to exist on the border of the nether world and 
this earth, just as, for instance, the sun is supposed to 
rise from the Meru-mountain. Thus the conflict with 
Vritra commenced in §arad, the beginning of the 
long night, and ended at the end of the night or the 
year (cf. X. 62. 2. where the Angirasas, the assistants 
of Indra in his conquest of the cows, are said to have 
defeated Vala, at the end of the year qTT^w^). I may 
sum up the interpretation in the words of the author 
himself thus: — §‘ If India is described as the leader or 
releaser of waters War or sm srer), the waters do 


*Tilak — Arctic Home. p. 269. 
§ Tilak -Arctic Home. p. 295. 
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not mean the waters in the clouds but the waters or 
the watery vapours which fill the universe and form 
the material out of which the latter was created. In 
other words, the conquest over waters was something 
far more marvellous and cosmic in character than the 
mere breaking up of the clouds in the rainy season ; 
and under these circumstances, it was naturally con- 
sidered to be the greatest of Indra's exploits, when, in- 
vigorated by a hundred nightly Soma-sacrifices, he 
slew with ice the watery demon of darkness, shattered 
his hundred autumnal forts, released the waters of the 
seven rivers upstream to go along their aerial way, 
and brought out the sun and the dawn, or the cows 
from their place of confinement inside the rocky caves 
where they had stood still since the date of the war.’ 
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RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 
OF RIGVEDA. 


( Continued ). 

Vanina associated with the spiritual domain — -The pre- 
server of Rita or moral order — the three aspects of Rita — 
Mitra and Vanina, Ahura and Mithra- — Greek Ouranos — 
Varuna, a god of waters — The As vins —their mythical and 
legendary chain c tor-marriage of Siiryu — Legends explained by 
the dawn and spring theories — the Arctic theory — Alvina 
and Dioscuri — Their comparative insignificance in later my- 
thology — the live solar gods — Savitri, the enlivening aspect 
of the sun — Sftrya, the luminary — Mitra, the Beneficent — 
Fiishan, the god of paths — Vishnu — his three strides — 
various interpretations of the same — the name Sipivishta — 
Ushas, the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry — The long 
and many dawns — VII. 76. 3. — The philosophy of Rigveda — 
The progress from many gods to one being — I. 164. — Ideas 
about death and tho world hereafter — X. 121. — X. 90.- — tho 
creation hymn — Absence of pessimism. 

Next we proceed to consider Varuna who is purely 
a Vedic god, i. e. a god occupying a very prominent 
place in the Rigveda but reduced to absolute insigni- 
ficance in later mythology. The sphere of Varuna is 
<juite opposed to that of Indra. The latter is associated 
with the domain of physical valour and command of 
external nature, but the former is principally concerned 
with the spiritual domain. Thus in the hymn VII. 83 
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addressed to Indra and Varuna conjointly, we have 
in verse 9 the functions of Indra and Varuna mention* 
ed side by side, so as to bring out the contrast clearly — 

fSrcnt w <’ 

Moral elevation and sanctity are the principal attri- 
butes; of Varuna. Omniscience and undeceivableness 
are frequently spoken of Varupa. Varuna stands out 
as the god of justice, watching the conduct of all 
people and setting his spies everywhere for the pur- 
pose. He controls the destinies of mankind, and be- 
holds all the secret things, that have been and will be 
done. He seizes and punishes transgressors with his 
bonds or nooses; he is a barrier against the irreligi- 
ous and the wicked; sinning mortals can hardly expect 
to escape him (VII. 65. 3.). He watches or witnesses 
the truth and falsehood of people. 
vTsrrwH*’ (VII. 49. 3). His laws and ordinances are 
in no case to be violated, and we see the worshipper 
often approaching Varuna in a suppliant attitude, 
pleading innocence and putting forth excuses for the 
sins if any and entreating him to show mercy, full of 
a contrite spirit as he is. With all the awe and re- 
verence which Varuna commands and inspires, there 
is at the same time, the element of homeliness and 
mercy; and the relations between Varuna and his 
worshipper are often described as being very intimate. 
The worshipper is often like a little child committing 
offences through ignorance or temptation too strong 
for its weak and puerile nature and again obstinately 
asking for indulgence at the hands of the parent, i. e. 
Varuna. 
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The hymn VII. 86 is a typical hymn in this con- 
nection as it depicts Varuna as a guardian of moral 
order, angry at the misdeeds of men. 

Varuna is visible to the mental eye of his wor- 
s ippers (VII. 88. 2.). He is mighty and fixed in pur- 
pose, arrayed in a golden mail, surrounded by his 
messengers. His house has a thousand doors (VII. 88.5), 
he is foresighted and thousand-eyed (VII. 34. 10); 
he has the sun for his eye (VII. 66. 10); he is the king 
o all that exists ( VII. 87. 6 ), a universal monarch, a 
se -dependent ruler. Power, martial strength and 
sovereign authority are also spoken of as belonging 
to Varuna. He is called ( mighty ), «t$t (VII 28. 4.), 

possessed of a mystic or miraculous power ; Varuna 
is a god of illimitable resources and knowledge. * 

Here may be considered the meaning of the word 
Wtr in the Rigveda. Varuna is always spoken of as 
the preserver of tot, or as the spring of «*r, (II. 28. 5. 

TOT^T)-This word HtH in the Rigveda itself seems 
to denote three ideas, all allied with each other or one 
idea under three aspects owing to the difference of 
domains. 

1st of all represents ‘the cosmic order.’* tot 
rules the world and nature. The regular recurrence 
of the natural phenomena, the rising and setting of the 
sun, the coming of dawns and so on are all regulated 
by TOT. The gods themselves are described as bom of 
the TO T, as observing and loving tot (e.g, TOTsnRT 
tots etc.). Also totto*. VII. 87. 1. 


See Bloomfield ‘Religion’ p. 126 . 129 . 
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From this, comes to denote the correctness 
and regularity of the cult of god-worship or sacrifice. 
There is some principle, which guides and regulates 
the different events of the sacrifice, the coming of gods, 
the offering of oblations and so on and that is Thus 
the sacrifices are described as conducted by ^TfT as op- 
posed to the magic rites and acts of witchcraft which 
may be, therefore, called arfft. 

Last comes the third phase in the domain of the 
moral conduct of man. The moral law which every 
righteous man must observe, — it is the chief function 
of Varuna to see that it is so observed — is called sew 
which may be thus paraphrased by *T?*r and would 
then mean 3 TtT*r. 

Though the world of Varuna is chiefly the moral 
world, still no mean exploits in the world of nature ate 
ascribed to him. Varuna fashioned and upholds heaven 
and earth (VII. 86. i ; VII. 87. 5 ; VII. 87. 6 .). He 
made the sun to shine and followed out channels for 
rivers. He knew the flight of birds in the sky, the 
path of ships on the ocean, and the course of the far- 
travelling wind. 

Varuna is very frequently associated with Mitra 
and there are several hymns in Itigveda where Mitra 
and Vanina are addressed together, (cf. VII. 64 & 65). 
Mitra is of course the sun in his beneficent aspect 
the god of day or light, and what can Varuna be but 
the god of darknesss or night ? Thus while comment- 
ing on VII. 87. 1 Sayana remarks ‘aret m 

argot > w ffr smrfNw r riMnu ft 1 \ 
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It is this very association o£ Mitra and Vanina , 
which has led Prof. Oldenberg to conjecture that Varu- 
na should be the moon in contrast with Mitra who is 
the sjin. 

But according to most of the scholars, Varuna is 
connected with the chief good and wise god of the 
Zoroastrian faith viz. Ahura Mazd or Ormazd ‘wise lord’. 
One reason for this connection if not identification is 
that Ahura corresponds with Asura which is a title fre- 
quently applied to Varuna, though it must be remem- 
bered here, that many other gods in the Rigveda are call- 
ed ‘Asura’ (lit. strong). The second and convincing 
reason is the dual partnership of Ahura and Mithra in the 
A vesta which exactly corresponds to that of Mitra and 
Varuna in the Veda. Besides the attributes and func- 
tions of Ahura Mazd are very similar to those of Varu- 
na. Thus in the Zoroastrian system, Ahura Mazd orders 
the world and assigns to all good creatures and entities 
their respective places and activities. Ahura creates 
the divine order ( i. c. Asha which corresponds to the 
Vedic Rita, and note that Ahura is called Ashahe Khao 
which exactly corresponds to Khd Ritasya, in connec- 
tion with Varuna in the Veda.). He made a way for the 
sun and the stars. As a guardian of divine order Ahura 
is not to be deceived and so on. This is enough to 
establish the great similarity between Ahura Mazd and 
Varuna. 

.Varuna, however, belongs not only to the Indo — 
Iranian period but to the Indo-European period, : in as 
much as Varuna corresponds to the Greek Ouranos, on 
whose testimony Varuna should represent probably the 
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encompassing sky. Thus in Rigveda VIII. 41. 3. 
Varuna is described as embracing the all. may be 
derived £rom the root ? to cover and thus may mean 
the sky that covers or pervades all. 

One more point I would touch, before taking leave 
of ^aruna, and it is his later conception as a god of 
water. No doubt, Varuna is connected with water 
even in the Rigveda. In VII. 97. 1, Varuna has not only 
cut out a pathway for the sun, but has led the watery 
floods of rivers onwards. In VII. 64. 2, firar and 
are called f fr r g qwr — ‘lords of streams or rivers.’ In 
VII. 49. 3 Varuna is described as the sovereign of 
waters going amidst them. This connection with 
water (which really is only one particular aspect or 
manifestation of the sew of which srwor is the lord), 
may have probably led to the later conception in the 
Puranas and even Sayana calls him ‘iMifMHlPiWT ^wt’ 
while commenting on VIII. 58. 2, though generally he 
regards Varuna as the god of night. /“When , on the 
one hand, the conception of Varuna as the all-embrac- 
ing heaven, had been established, and on the other 
hand, the observation of the rivers flowing towards the 
ends of the earth, and to the sea had led to the conjec- 
ture that there existed an ocean enclosing the earth in its 
bosom,* then the way was thoroughly prepared for 
connecting Varuna with the ocean, in later mytho- 
logy”4 

* Or it may be the ocean of aerial waters which made the sun and 
4he moon to move, to rise and to set — (of. *nr). 

X Muir ‘Original Sanskrit Texts’ V. 
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Next we come to the pair of gods, the Asvins 
(horsemen). Hymns 67 to 74 of the 7th Mandalaare all 
addressed to these gods. The character of these two- 
deities is, however, very little defined, though they are 
no doubt, an object of a Very enthusiastic worship. 
They are the sons of Vivaswat and Saranyu. They are 
often called 'sons of heaven' They are 

physicians, asked to neglect the calls of other devotees- 
and pass from house to house partaking of Soma. 
They come from a distance in a golden chariot, drawn, 
by birds or bird-like horses. They are ancient, beauti- 
ful, bright, swifter than thought, possessed of wisdom 
and intelligence. 

Of all the Vedic divinities the Asvins have the 
most pronounced mythical and legendary character. 
A maiden by the name of Surya (i. e. daughter of the 
sun) is captivated by the youthful beauty of the 
Asvins, chooses them for her husbands and ascends^ 
their chariot. The most prominent characteristic of 
the Asvins is, however, that they are the most reliable 
helpers in need. All sorts of men and women have 
appealed to them for aid and have not been disappoint- 
ed. The Asvins had made themselves so familiar with, 
men that the gods had refused to admit them to a share 
in the sacrifice. This fact has led some people to con- 
jecture that these Asvins must have been two heroes 
of wondrous exploits and of unparalleled beneficent 
activity, so much so that they were afterwards deified 
and became the recipients of most hearty praise. 

It would be interesting to know what Yaska 
thinks of them. In the beginning of Ch. 12 he sa ysr 
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‘Some say that they are heaven and earth ; others, day 
and night, others again, sun and moon.’ (All these are 
explanations according to the Nairukta school or the 
naturalists). The Aitihasikas (Traditionalists) say that 
they are two kings of virtuous deeds. Yaska also remarks 
that their time is the hour between midnight and early 
•dawn. 

As said above, it is not easy to exactly define their 
character from the epithets applied to them. But let 
us see if we derive some help in this from a considera- 
tion of the several legends connected with them. They 
have been all briefly summarised in the following extract 
from Prof. Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology (§ 21) which 
I quote here for convenience.* “The sage Chyavana, 
grown old and deserted, they released from his decre- 
pit body; they prolonged his life, restored him to 
youth, rendered him desirable to his wife, and made 
him the husband of maidens (I. 11 6. 10 etc.). They 
also renewed the youth of the aged Kali and befriended 

him when he had taken a wife (I. 112 . 15.) But 

the story most often referred to, is that of the rescue 
of Bhujyu, son of Tugra, who was abandoned in the 
midst of the ocean (flupr), or in the water clouds (d$if%) 
and who, tossed about in darkness, invoked the aid of 
the youthful heroes. In the ocean which is without 
support ( 3 T»mt>wir) they took him home in a hundred — 
oared ship (srfrrfW^ — I. 116. 5). They rescued him 
with animated water-tight ships The sage Rebha, 

*For AfCvins, I have to recommend to the student hymns 112,llf>, 
117, 118 from the 1st Mandate. 
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stabbed, bound, hidden by the malignant, overwhelmed 
in waters for (ten nights and nine days, abandoned as 
dead, was by the Asvins, revived and drawn out, as 
Soma juice is raised with a ladle. (I. 116. 24; I. 112. 5). 
They delivered Vandana from his calamity and restored 

him to the light of the sun They succoured the sage 

Atri Saptavadhri, who was plunged in a burning pit by 
the wiles of a demon, and delivered him from darkness 

( 17116 . 8 ; VL' ~50. 10). They rescued from the 

jaws of a wolf, a quail ( 3 T?ni?r) who invoked their aid. 
(I. 112. 8). To Rijrasva, who had been blinded by his 
cruel father for killing one hundred and one sheep and 
giving them to a she-wolf to devour, they restored his 
eye-sight, at the prayer of the she-wolf (1. 11 6. 16 ; I. 117. 
17.); and cured Paravrij of blindness and lameness. 
(I. 112. 8.) When Vispala’s leg had been cut off in the 
battle like the wing of a bird, the Asvins gave her an 

iron one instead (I. 116. 15) The cow of Sayu 

which had left off bearing, they caused to give milk 
( 1 . 116.22); and to Pedu they gave a strong, stiff, dragon- 
slaying steed impelled by Indra, which won him un- 
bounded spoils (I. 1 1 6. 6).’’ 

Now all these myths connected with the Asvins 
have been explained by the dawn and the spring theo- 
ries. Thus the recovery of the sun early in the morn- 
ing, from the darkness of the night, and the restoring 
of brightness to the sun, in the spring, whose powers 
are mostly decayed in winter are the phenomena suppos- 
ed to be referred to by these legends of restoring youth 
to an old man or curing the blindness of another. 
I?ut these theories can not fully explain all the details 
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connected with thege legends. Thus, for instance, the 
places from which all the helpless persons are rescued are 
generally described as full of darkness, as being bottora- 
lessand watery (1. 182. 6); and the period of distress is 
generally spoken of as being 10 days or 10 days and 
10 nights and so on. Besides the incident of 
(I. 1 1 6. 16) killing 100 sheep and therefore being ren- 
dered blind remains alfogefher without explanation. 
So also the hymn 78 of M. V, referring to Atri Sapta- 
vadhri and especially its last three verses can not be 
-satisfactorily explained on the basis of the two theori- 
es proposed above. Hence, another theory briefly 
called the Arctic theory is proposed, according to which 
all these legends refer to the long night and the long 
day. 'The sun sunk in the nether world of waters 
and darkness and not merely a winter sun is the burden 
of all these legends, and the achievements of the 
Asvins refer to the rescue of the sun from the dark pit 
of the nether world or from the bottomless ocean of 
darkness.’* 

The Asvins and Surya have been identified or at 
least connected with the Greek Dioscuri, ‘ the sons of 
Zeus ’ Castor and Pollux, and their sister Helena (which 
more resembles in sound, Saranyu the mother of the 
Asvins). The word Asvin means 'one having a 
horse’; but this connection with horses comes out more 
strongly with the Dioscuri^ who are celebrated tamers 
of horses, riders of 'horses, and charioteers. They 


Tilak, Arctic Home. p. 319. 
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also were revered as helpers in need and were called 
Anaktes ‘protecting lords.’* 

Thus, we see that the Vedic Asvins combined the 
cosmical as well as historical and human characters, in 
a most couspicuous way. In later mythology, they 
occupy an insignificant position merely being physi- 
cians possessed of great physical beauty also. The 
legend of Chyavana referred to above, has been trans- 
formed into a neat story in the MahAbMrata.J 

Next we have to consider the five solar gods viz., 
fira, sre, and Though many of the 

attributes of these gods are very similar so as to make 
it difficult to distinguish one from another, still there 
are some distinctive functions peculiar to each of them 
and there is no doubt that in the Rigveda these are not 
mere synonyms, but distinct entities. 

(lit. the impeller, the enlivener) represents 
in distinction from others, the enlivening or quickening 
aspect of the sun. In this connection I recommend, the 
hymn IV, 54, of which every verse contains some form 
of the root $ in its various meanings, thus reminding 
the reader of the essential connection between the god 
and the meaning of the root present in it. Savitri 
is gold-complexioned, he ascends a golden car, beholds 
all creatures. This is sometimes expressly distin - 
guished from ; but sometimes they are spoken of 
indiscriminately. Sayana says in one place that the 

* Bloomfield, Relig. p. 113. 114. 

t About the birth of the Advina and their relation to Vasisbtha 
seethe extract fromfjifTiTr quoted by Slyana in his commentary 
on VII. 72. 2. 
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sun 4s called grfa<r, before rising, and g?r, from sunrise 
to slinset. Yaska remarks — "The time of Savitri's* 
appearance is when darkness has been removed and 
the rays of light have become diffused over the sky.’.’ 

more refers to the luminary itself. He is the 
son of ^-.-and his wife is !jq^(VII. 75. 5). In ano- 

ther place the dawns are said to produce him (VII. 78.3). 
He is drawn in a car by seven horses (VII. 63. 2); his 
path is prepared by the anf^rirs (VII. 60. 4); Sftrya is 
the preserver and soul of all things stationary and 
moving (VII. 60. 2); he is the vivifier of men (VII. 63.2). 
He is far-seeing, he beholds the good and bad deeds of 
all mortal creatures, he is the eye of fasT and gw. 
In many places, however, a dependent and subordinate 
position is assigned to g^ - , and his divine personality is 
thrown into the background. The grand luminary 
becomes little more than a part of nature, created and 
controlled by those spiritual powers which exist above 
and beyond all material phenomena. The sun is thus 
one of the most transparent of gods. Hymn, I. x 1 5 
may give a good idea of the godhead of Surya. 

fJT? was spoken of above as an associate of 
He prominently represents the beneficent side of 
the Sun’s power. T sets people to activity, he holds 
fast the earth and heaven, he watches the people cease- 
lessly. Hymn III. 59 is specially addressed to fJrsr 
alone, wherein and uiphttsiw are his distinctive 

epithets. It is to be noted that this is the only hymn 
addressed to Mitra alone, in the whole of Rigveda, 
Elsewhere he is generally invoked along with Varuna. 
Thus it may be said that Mitra, though one of the old- 
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est gods, owing to his identification with the Iranian 
Mithra, has lost his independent individuality in the 
Rigveda. 

Ura; is distinctly a shepherd god. "His chief claim* 
to usefulness is that he knows the roadways ; protects 
from their dangers such as wolves and robbers ; guards 
cattle so that they be not dashed to pieces in the ravine; 
brings them home unhurt, when they have gone astray, 
and, in general, restores lost things. Puslian drives the 
cows to pasture,... he carries a goad and his car is drawn 
by goats, ...he lives on gruel,” Hymns 53-56 of Manda- 
la VI, maybe read in this connection. This also can 
not be anything but a sun-god ; since he is also des- 
cribed as lord of all things that stand or move and he 
is also the lover of He is called ‘glowing’ ; 

so also his ability as a path-finder and restorer of lost 
things points to an over-seeing heavenly body. 

fts® is another solar deity in the Rigveda. The 
entire hymns and the separate verses in which Vishnu 
is celebrated are much fewer than those dedicated to 
the praises of Indra, Agni, Varuna, Asvins etc. Besides, 
in most of the passages referring to him, he is gener- 
ally lauded along with a host of other divinities. From 
this it may be concluded that Vishnu was regarded in 
the Rigveda as being! on a footing of equality with 
other gods, or even subordinate to many of them, 
though he forms one of the two great gods of modern 
Hinduism, sometimes being elevated to the highest 
place. The essential feature of his character is that 

* Bloomfield, Religion, p. 170. 
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he takes three strides covering the three worlds. 
Sakapuni regards these three strides as three manifesta- 
tions of one and the same god, as Agni on earth, as 
Indra or Vayu in the atmosphere and as the sun 
in heaven. Aurnavabha, on the other hand, inter- 
prets them as the rising, culminating and setting of the 
sun. Max Muller also interprets this myth as referring 
to the three stages in the daily course of the sun. In 
the Br&hmanas and later works, however, this feature 
is developed into the story of Vishnu appearing in 
the form of a dwarf and recovering the earth from the 
demons headed by Bali, by taking his three strides. 

According to Mr. Tilak’s theory, however, these 
three strides can not refer to the daily course of the 
sun, but to the annual course when the year was divid- 
ed, as at the circumpolar regions, into three parts, of 
which two parts or eight months, the sun was above 
the horizon and hence the two strides of Vishnu are 
spoken of as being visible ; while the third part or 
four months, the sun went below the horizon 
into the nether world of darkness or of waters, 
providing continuous darkness, and thus the third 
stride is invisible. In I. 155. 6, Vishnu is describ- 
ed as setting into motion his ninety steeds with four 
names, which can only refer to the 360 days of the 
year with the four seasons. So also in VII. 99, verses 
4 and 5, Vishnu is associated with Indra, in the exploit 
over Vritra, and Vishnu is described along with Indra as 
generating the sun, the dawn, and Agni, and breaking 
the ninety-nine cities of f^ambara— which points to the 
conclusion that the three strides of Vishnu should 
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also refer to the annual course of the sun, with the 
long day and long night. 

With this interpretation, the meaning of the word 
may be well explained. The verse VII. 100. 6 
runs thus — ‘ What was there to be blamed in thee 
when thou declaredst “I am Sipivishta”? Do not conceal 
from us this form, since thou didst assume another 
shape in the battle.’ Y&ska (Nir. V. 7-9), proposes 
two interpretations, one bad, following Aupamanyava 
and the other, good, may mean * ^nr ^ ’ 

* enveloped like the private parts or with rays obscur- 
ed’ ( snrftbrarf^FT: ). It may be a laudatory appellation 
also, meaning ‘ one whose rays (fijrw.)are displayed.’ 
(3Trf?rgp) 

R l ffifog refers to the temporary obscuring of the 
rays of the sun when he entered into the nether world 
VII. 100. 5.). ‘The poet, therefore, 
asks Vishnu not to be ashamed of this epithet, because 
says he, the form indicated by the bad name is only 
temporarily assumed as a dark armour for the purpose 
of fighting with the Asuras, and as it was no longer 
needed, Vishnu is invoked to reveal his true form to 
the worshipper.’ * Thus the story of Bali and Vflmana 
is the story of Vishnu going down to the nether world 
dark or diseased, § to plant his third step on the head 
of the Asuras, or in a dark armour to help Indra in his 
struggle for waters and light, a struggle which lasted 
for a long time and resulted in the flowing of waters, 

* Tilak — Arctic Home — p. 332. 

§ f frffiffr g indicated some bodily affliction or skin-disease, though 
what it was exactly is not known. 
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the recovery of the dawn, and the coming out of the 
sun in a bright armour, after a long and continuous- 
darkness. 

Stlyana generally derives nNr as but 

Prof. Bloomfield has proposed a new etymology — 

4 through the back’ on the ground of a passage in the 
Sama-veda (2. 1024) ‘Utfr arfw 

5 ETT 4 N ’ ‘ Vishnu strode through over the back of the 
earth.' 

Some other acts of a high character are also attri- 
buted to Vishnu. He is said to have established 
heaven and earth, to contain all the world in his strides, 
to have made the atmosphere wide, stretched out the 
worlds. His greatness is described in one place as 
having no limit within the ken of present or future 
beings. ‘ In the highest stepping place of Vishnu, there 
is the fount of honey’ (I. 154. 5). 

Nothing can surpass the beauty of the hymns ad- 
dressed to the goddess Ushas ; and as Macdonell re- 
marks, this deity is the most graceful creation of Vedic 
poetry, there being no more charming figure in the 
descriptive religious lyrics of any other literature.* 
The 7th Mandala contains seven hymns (75 to 81) out 
of the twenty hymns addressed to Ushas in the whole of 
the Rigveda. The freshness and sweetness about these 
poems is simply indescribable. While reading such 
verses as “ Lo, the rich dawn casts, as it were, her gar. 
ment from her, and moves on, queen of the world: this 
beautiful and wonderful goddess brings heaven to life 
again and stretches to the ends of . earth and sky.” 

* Macdoni'll’s Vedic Mythology, p, 46. 
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•(III. 6 1 . 4), we feel as if we are going to be held will- 
ing captives of a primitive Shelley or Keats. 

The Dawn is the daughter of the sky, and sister 
of the night. The sun is her lover. The glorious 
mistress of the world is borne on a shining chariot* 
drawn by ruddy horses, like a richly dressed dancing 
girl, she goes on smiling and confiding in the irresis- 
tible power of her attractions, unveiling her bosom to 
the gaze of the beholder. She dispels darkness, dis- 
closing the treasures she had concealed, illuminates the 
world, awakens the five races of men, she is young, 
being born again and again, yet old and immortal, 
she is the life and breath of all. Even in this most 
ecstatic piece of poetry concerning the Dawn, the Vedic 
poet-priest can not lay aside his trait of practicalness 
and the sacrific-cult. The Dawn is the herald of the 
sacrifice, with her appearance commences the sacrificial 
day, as it were, and she is often entreated to bring to 
the worshipper wealth, children, slaves etc., to afford 
protection and to prolong life. The Dawn is thus an- 
other instance of a transparent god, whose natural 
character is not in the least obscured by personifica- 
tion. 

Can it be the diurnal dawn, which could excite 
such ecstacy and rapture in the mind of the Vedic poet- 
priest ? Of course, every one is aware of the fresh and 
sweet influence of the early dawn, which may deserve 
the poetic imagery, all that is said about her in the 
Veda. But there are certain phrases and expressions 
which are used of her and which can not be satisfac- 
torily interpreted as referring to the daily dawn. The 
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long, continuous dawns, (VII. 76. 3 ; II. 28. 9; VII. 9, 4 
VII. 63. 3.) so much so, that even the whole of the 
Rigveda could be recited before sunrise, the circular 
movement referred to, (I. 123. 8. and 9 ; III. 61.3; VII 
80. 1.) the thirty parts of which they were made up (I. 
123. 8; VI. 59. 6), all these goto show that the dawns 
referred to must be longer dawns possible at the cir- 
cumpolar regions.* 

Before taking leave of this subject, we may consi- 
der the interpretation of the following verses in the 7th 
Mandala, bearing upon the subject.J 

*m w VII 76. 3. The 

verse means — 1 Those days were many which were 
aforetime at the rise of the sun and about which, oh dawn, 
thou wast seen moving on, as towards a lover, and not 
like one (woman) who forsakes,’ which clearly esta- 
blishes two facts that ( 1 ) many days passed between 
the appearance of the first morning beams and sun- 
rise ; and that ( 2 ) those days were faithfully attended 
by the Dawn which is possible only in the case of the 
circumpolar dawn. 

Sayana explains the verse in a farfetched manner, 
not understanding how several days could pass before" 
sunrise and hence proposes to take the word to 
mean and splendours and 

accusative of time. Other western scholars also 
take 3 ifTr% as splendours, lustres. Griffith translates 
‘great is the number of mornings,’ but does not explain 
“Tilak's Arctic Home— p. 108, 109. 

1 Tiiak— ‘Arctic home’— p. 88 IT. 
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how it is possible. So also III. 61. 3 and VII. 80. 1 
may deserve special consideration, in this connection. 

So far I have spoken of the mythology of the 
Rigveda. Before concluding, I should like to make in 
this place, a few remarks on the philosophy of the 
Rigveda. 

India is often spoken of as the cradle of phi- 
losophy. Nowhere are made so bold and daring 
attempts to solve the riddle of the universe as in 
India, where there lived kings like Janaka and 
Ajatasatru, Brahmanas like Yajnavalkya and Nachi- 
ketas, scholiasts like Ssankara and Kumarila. So 
the student of Rigveda will naturally be curious to 
know what philosophy is taught by the Rigveda. He 
has, however, to be warned that no cut and dry system 
is taught here, for which he has to go to the Sutras. 
No r do philosophic speculations form the main burden 
of the Rigveda as they do in the case of the Upani- 
shads. However, the seeds of the Upanishad thought are 
seen scattered about here and there in the Samhita of 
the Rigveda. Though the general religion of the ?.ig- 
veda refers to a plurality of nature gods, still the tend- 
ency to monism is distinctly seen in some of the 
hymns. Just as the Rishis thought that the several 
natural phenomena had some divine forces behind them 
which were personified into so many gods, in the 
same way they advanced one step further and came to 
think that all these were the aspects of one and the 
same all-pervading divine force which manifested itself 
into the different phenomena. Thus, there was a 
transition from many gods to one god. Thus in I. 164. 
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46 we have — “They call it, Indra, Mitra, Varuna and 
Agni, or the heavenly bird Garutmat (the sun). The 
sages call the one being in many ways ; they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.” Here the several Vedic gods 
are stated to be but one being. This whole hymn 
(1. 164) is nothing but a collection of fifty-two verses of 
poetry, all of them except one, being riddles whose 
answers are not given. “The subjects of these riddles 
are cosmic, that is, pertaining to the nature phenomena 
of the universe ; mythological, that is, referring to the 
accepted legends about the gods ; psychological that 
is, pertaining to the human organs and sensations or 
finally crude and tentative philosophy or theosophy. 
Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, air, clouds and rain ; 
the course of the sun, the year, the seasons, months, 
days and nights ; human voice, self-consciousness, life 
and death ; the origin of the first creature, and the ori- 
ginator of the universe — such are the abrupt and bold 
themes” * 

How the thought progressed from many gods to 
one being or from the simple give-take religion, to 
such abstruse speculations can be explained in some 
such way as follows. It was at the sacrifice that the 
tendency of philosophising must have first grown and 
prospered. The various phases of the sacrifice, the 
various implements and little acts must have been 
subjects of speculations mystic and theosophic in 
character. The mere technic of the sacrificial ritual, in 
the course of time, must have ceased to satisfy tire minds 
both of the patron and the priest, so that more philoso- 


Bloomfield. Religion— p. 218 
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phic food was required, thus questions and answers re- 
garding the origin of man and similar topics must have 
been discussed between them, giving rise to what are 
called Brahmodyas. So also the old mythological gods 
in strong flesh tints must have begun to disconcert 
them and faith must have been gradually lost. So that 
abstract and symbolic embodiments of the divine idea 
then took the place of the gods of nature. The ideas 
of the nature above described are scattered about here 
and there even in the midst of the oldest portions, so 
that it may be asserted with truth, that there is no 
period whatever when such questions as ‘whence I 
come ?’ ‘who I am?’ ‘what is the orio-in of this visible 

O 

world with all its plurality?’ ceased to occupy the Vedic 
Rishis. 

In spite of the worldly character of the rewards, 
asked for by the Vedic Rishis, such as, long life, cattle, 
warlike sons, gold and so on, sometimes there seem to 
be haunting their minds, ideas about death and the 
world thereafter. The idea that the dead forefathers 
after death are dwelling in a world, in the company 
of gods, where we ourselves shall have to go after death, 
seems to be expressed or implied in several places. 
Thus we have in I. 91. 1 ‘under your guidance, oh 
Indra, our wise fathers received their share of treasure 
among the gods’ — so also I. 125. 5. The thirst for life 
haunts the mind of the Rishi and he leads himself to 
believe that the life after death in the world of gods 
and fathers, is eternal, at least as compared with the 
life in this earth. Thus in V. 55. 4, V. 63. 2, that life 
is called or immortality. 
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Questions concerning the beginning and origin of 
all things were asked and answered in a crude and 
tentative manner by the Vedic Rishis. Thus in the 
hymn X. 121, is described as existing in the 

beginning of the creation, the sole Lord of beings, sup- 
porting heaven and earth. In X. 90, the hymn popu- 
larly known as f&nRffr , the idea that the whole world 
is one being, the who having pervaded the 

world from all sides, still remained over and above it, is 
dealt with. In the hymn X. 82, waters are spoken of 
as being the first substance or prime cause. Read 
verses 5-7. In hymn X. 125, ^ is represented as 
the companion and upholder of the gods and as the 
foundation of all religious activity and its attendant 
boons. Hymn X. 129 is a typical hymn in this con- 
nection. It is called the creation-hymn. Prof. Deussen 
says of this hyran-“ In its noble simplicity, in the 
loftiness of its philosophic vision, it is possibly the 

most admirable bit of philosophy of olden times 

No translation can ever do justice to the beauty of the 
original.” “The avowed purpose of all philosophy is 
to account for the presence of the world and its con- 
tents as something which is not self-evident, and needs 
to be explained beyond the point of mere individual ex- 
perience, or analysis through empirical knowledge. 
The creation hymn performs this act not without some 
unsteadiness and with petulance due to scepticism. In 
putting forth a fundamental principle without perso- 
nality it does not fall far behind the best thought of 
later times inside or outside of India.” 
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One thing, however, must be noted and it is that 
pessimism and the metempsychosis, the two main threads 
which are woven in everything Indian, and which are 
the distinguishing traits thereof, are wanting in the 
early philosophy of the Vedas. 



LECTURE X. 


SOCIAL LIFE TO BE GATHERED 
FROM THE RIGVEDA. 


Allusions to the names of rivers in the 7th Mamjala— ' The 
country inhabited by the early Aryan colonists — villages and 
cities — forts — principal means of sustenance — different occu- 
pations and trades — gambling — family — marriage, the most 
sacred and important function— burning of widows — widow-re- 
marriage — state — formation of tribes — images of gods — the 
caste-system. 

It has been now indisputably proved by com- 
parative philology that the Indians, Iranians, Greeks* 
Slavs, Germans and Italians had common ancestors, 
dwelling in a common country, whether it be central 
Asia or Norway, speaking a common language, in far 
distant ages. So also we know from a comparison of 
the Avesta and Vedic Sanskrit, that after the separation 
of the eastern branch from the western branch, the 
former i. e. Iranians and Indians lived together for 
a long time, calling themselves Aryans, to distinguish 
them from other tribes. After their separation from 
the Iranians, the eastern Aryans or Indians passed into 
India through the Western passes of the Hindukush. 
The part of India which these Indian Aryans occupied, 
during the composition of the Rigveda is sufficiently 
indicated by topical references in the Rigveda, especi- 
ally the names of rivers. Accordingly the Aryans must 
have first settled themselves along the banks of the 
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Sindhu in the Punjab, where most of the hymns of the 
Iligveda Samhita must have been composed, before- 
they passed to the regions of the Gang es where later 
Brahmanism dominated and which saw the composition 
of the Brahmanas and Upanishads. In the 7th Man- 
date the following passages may be noticed as mention - 
ing the rivers. Thus we have, 18. 19; 18.8; 18.9; 
18. 24 ; 95 and 96 in honour of the Saraswatf. 

The Sindhu , the modern Indus, sometimes desig- 
nated Samudra, is the much-praised Sarasvati (lit-rich 
in water) in the Rigveda, by whose greatness, the 
singers were inspired into most glorious strains. The 
other rivers mentioned are Vitasta (lit. stretched out) 
now Jhelum, Asikni (black) now Chinab, Parushni, 
Iravati now Rawi, Vipa* (fetterless) now Bias, 
isutudri (changed later on to Satadru = hundred course) 
now Sutlaj, and the Yamuna. The Ganges which in later 
times became the backbone of India is not mentioned 
in the Rigveda except X. 75. 5. So also, the Kubha 
(Kabul) and Suvastu (the Swat) are referred to. Thus 
East Kabulistan and the Punjab may be regarded as 
the country where the early Aryan colonists lived. 

Villages and cities are referred to, e.g. I. 114. 1, I* 
44. 10. Iron cities or fortifications are mentioned in 
VII. 3. 7; VII. 15, 14; VII. 95. 1. Although these are 
alluded to as figurative expressions of the means of 
protection afforded by the gods, they, no doubt, suggest 
the idea of forts, consisting apparently of a series of 
concentric walls, as actually existing in the country at 
the time. 
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Cattle-keeping and agriculture are the principal 
means of sustenance. We frequently meet with prayers 
for herds of cattle, cows and horses, sheep and goats, 
especially the milch-cows which is ‘the sum of all 
good which Indra has created for our enjoyment.’ As 
for food, frequent mention is made of 2J ( I- 23. 15, 
I. 117. 2 1 etc.). Rice is not referred to in the Rigveda 
but is named in the Atharva-vedft . (cf. VI. 140. 2 
tf r fo ra rnrwrTJTOT urnrat Parched corn or utrts 

are several times mentioned (III. 35. 3 and 7, III. 52.5); 
cakes and meal mixed with curds or butter (cpr**r) 
are offerd to the gods, (III. 52. 7; VI. 57. 2). Plants 
are frequently alluded to and are even invoked, (VII. 
34. 23 ; VII. 35. 5, especially X. 97. 15). The cutting 
up of flesh, apparently for sacrificial purposes is men- 
tioned in I. 161. 10. In V. 29. 7, VIII. 12 . 8, VIII. 66 
xo, mention is made of the gods cooking or eating 
large numbers of buffaloes . From this it may be in- 
ferred that they also formed a portion of humn food. 
The drinking of Soma is referred to. The Soma juice 
was not only dear to Indra and other gods, but it was 
drunk by the worshippers themselves and its effects on 
them are occasionally described. Thus see VI. 47. 3 ■ 
VIII. 48. 3. Wine ( Surii ) was also in use. Thus see 
VII. 86. 6, VIII. 2. i2. (In regard to the light in which 
wine-drinking was regarded in later times, the reader 
may consult Manu XI. 54, 90, 93*97, i48£, 249.) 

Different occupations and trades are mentioned. 
In this connection, one should read especially ljlig. IX. 
112. 1-4. The construction of chariots is often re- 
ferred to, and the skill shown in the composition of 
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hymns is described as a fabrication, and compared to 
the art of the carriage-builder. Thus cf. II. 19. 8, II. 
35. 2 etc. W aving was universally practise d, as ap- 
pears from the metaphorical use of the verb ‘to 
weave’ for the composition of hymns etc.; cf. VII. 33,9. 
and 12. The art of ship-building was know n, cf. II. 
39. 4; I. 25. 7; VII. 88. 8 f. Rope-making is referred 
to in VII. 84. 2 ; working in leather VII. 63. x ; VII. 89. 
2.; VII. 103. 2. Agriculture is recommended to the 
gambler in X. 34. 13. Water courses, both artificial 
and natural are alluded to in III. 45. 3 ; VII. 49-2, from 
which we may reasonably infer th at irrigation of land s 
under cultivation may have been practised . 

Gambling was extensively practised ; cf. VII. 86. 6. 
The whole of the hymn X. 34. should be read in this 
connection. Thieves and robbers are referred to 
in VII. 55. 3 ; VII. 86. 5. 

The foundation of the state was formed by the 
family, at the head of which stood the father as lord 
of the house. The marriage was regarded as the most 
sacred and important function. ‘The Vedic singers* 
knew no more tender relation .'than that between the 
husband and his willing, loving wife, who is praised as 
“his home, the darling abode and bliss in his house.” f 
The high position of the wife is above all shown by 
the fact that she participates in the sacrifice with her 
husband ; with harmonious mind at the early dawn, 
both, in fitting words, send up, their prayers to the 


* Eaegi, Rigveda, p. 15. 
+ Rig- III. 53. 4 and 6. 
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eternals.*' The so-called wedding hymn X. 85 may be 
read in this connection. In the new home, the young 
wife is subject to her husband, but at the same time 
mistress of the farm-labourers and slaves , and of 
parents and brothers-in-law. 

All this is comprehensible only on the supposition 
that monogamy was the rul e. And this is pointed to 
directly by the text. cf. I. 124. 7 ; IV. 3. 2, X. 71. 4 ; I 
105, 2. However, there are some traces of the existence 
of poligamy, amongst Kshatriyas though it was, no 
doubt, the exception, cf. I. 62. u ; I. 71. 1 ; I. 105.8 
(= X. 33. 2); VII. 2 6. 3 ; VII. 18. 2 ; X. 43. 1. 

The woman seems to have been free to make her 
choice of a husband, as appears from X. 27. 11 and 12. 

Marriage was looked upon as an arrangement 
founded by the gods, the aim of which was the mutual 
support of man and wife and the propagation of their 
race ; therefore, it is the often-repeated wish of the 
Vedic singer to beget a son of his own flesh, whose 
place could never be filled by adoption. See VII. 4. 
7 and 8 which allude to the inferiority of the adopted 
son to the natural-born one. 

As for the burning of widow s the practice does not 
seem to be evidenced directly by the Rigveda; yet, from 
other indications we have to accept the probability 
that the custom was also observed now’ and then in the 
Vedic period. Atharva Veda 18, 3, 1 proves the death 
of the wife with her departed husband as an old custom 

^ . Bu t that the custom was not comp ulsor y nor 
very general follows from such passages as X. 18. 7 and 


Big. 1. 122. 2 ; X. 8G. 10. 
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X. 40. 2. The former passage is regarded as a distinct 
sanction for widow-burning by reading 3Tif : in place of 
ant. That the usage only received decided sanction in 
late times is evident from the fact that “the Indian Law- 
literature, from the oldest times upto the date period, 
treats fully of the widow’s right . of inheritance and 
that the isolated references to the burning of widows 
in some of the lawbooks endorse it only as a matter of 
choice.”* 

As for the question of widow remarriage, its gene- 
ral non-prevalence is naturally expected from the 
extremely important and sacred character of marriage. 
However, there is a passage which distinctly bears testi- 
mony to the fact that a widow was allowed to marry 
her husband's brother. In X. 40. 2 we have, 

IF? f&Bfar igT fTjtW: • 

wr 5T53TT tnrw srr « 

In elucidation of the comparison in 1. 3, Prof. Roth 
iu Nir. III. 15 refers to Manu IX. 69, 70, where it is 
enjoined that i n certain circumstances a widow s hall 
be married to her deceased husband's brothe r. In 
verse 60 of the same adhy&ya of Manu, it is ruled that 
the union shall only subsist until one son has been 
procreated.,^' 

Allusions to conjugal infidelity and sexual immora- 
lity are rarely met with. cf. X. 34. 4 ; X. 40. 6; II. 29. 1. 

Women are sometimes spoken of as ungovern- 
able and fickle, cf. VIII. 33. 17 

Untruth is condemned in IV. 5. 5 and the gods are 
said to punish lying (I. 152. 1; VII. 49. 3 ; VII. 84.4.). 

*Kaegi, Bigvada, p. 113 DOtM, 

13 
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On the foundation of the family rests the state. 
For protection against threatened attacks and for the 
purpose of marauding incursions into the territory of 
other peoples, coalitions were formed between tribes ; 
but in times of peace the tribe itself formed the high- 
est political unit. The government was monarchical 
as is to be naturally expected from its origin in the 
family. The king stood at the head. Several kings or 
leaders are mentioned in the hymns of the Rigveda. 
Thus ten kings are alluded to as having fought against 
Sudas (cf. VII. 33.3. VII. 83. 6 ff). In VII. 18. 2, Indra is 
represented as living in lights, as a king among his 
wives which appears to indicate the existence of royal 
polygamy. It appears that it was regarded as eminently 
beneficial for a king to entertain a family-priest and 
we find that the liberality of different princes to the 
Rishis or priests by whom they were attended, is celeb- 
rated in numerous passages. The hymn X. 173 in 
which blessings are invoked on a king, may be read in 
this connection. 

As for the religion and worship of the Vedic people, 
I have said a good deal in a separate lecture. An interest- 
ing question may be touched upon, here, and it is this 
‘did the Vedic Indians make images of their gods’? Max 
Muller (Chips from a German Workshop I. 38) says “The 
religion of the Veda knows of no idols. The worship 
of idols in India is a secondary formation, a later 
degradation of the more primitive worship of ideal 
gods". On the other hand, the opposite view is put 
forth by Dr. Bollensen, according to whom, the use of 
such appellations as ’ ‘ in connection 
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■with gods, proves not only that human forms were 
assigned to gods in imagination, but the gods were 
also actually represented in a sensible manner. He 
adduces in his support, II. 33-9, I. 25-13, V. 53-15, in 
which last passage the Maruts seem to be distinguished 
from their gods i. e. from their images. The question, 
however, can not be decided either way, for the present. 

Do the Vedas contain the caste-system ? Nothing 
dominates the life of a Hindu more than religious 
institutions ; and no institution is more tyrannical in its 
influence than the caste-system. Its grotesque incon- 
sistencies and bitter tyranny have gone far to make 
the Hindu what he is. Bloomfield condemns it down- 
right and remarks*, “ The corrosive properties of this 
single institution, more than anything else whatsoever 
have checked the development of India into a nation. 
They have made possible the spectacle of a country of 
nearly 300 millions of inhabitants, governed by the 
skill of 60,000 military and 60,000 civilian foreigners.” 

This is not the place to refute or justify these 
remarks. We are concerned with the question whether 
there is anything like the present caste-system eviden- 
ced by the hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

It must be first stated that nothing like the 
present divisions and sub-divisions which have made 
the caste system a caste-chaos, has place anywhere 
in ancient Sanskrit Literature. There is a Hindustani 
proverb ‘eight brahmans, nine kitchens.’ It is only the 
fourfold division into Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra that is very frequently referred to.. For the 


Religion. Bloomfield, p. 5. 
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several passages in Brdhmanas, Puranas and other 
woiks referring to caste and its origination, I may 
refer you to Muir’s O. S. Texts Vol. I. 

In the hymns of Hig-Veda, however, there is only 
one passage referring to this four-fold division and that 
is X. 90-X2. This hymn, generally known as the 
Purusha-Sukta is, however, regarded by many scholars 
as being very late in character and belonging to 
the last outskirts of the Samhita-period, on account 
of several indications of its modern character, such 
as the use of terms like Brahmana and Vaisya 
which rarely or never again occur in the Rig- Veda, the 
pantheistic ideas, which do. not find a place in the older 
portions of the Rig-Veda, the smoothness and regular- 
ity of metre and others. Thus it is argued that even 
the conception of the four castes is foreign to the Rig- 
Veda proper ; and even this allusion is more an allego- 
rical representation than a literal statement of facts. 

Others, however, (Dr. Haug, for instance,) hold 
that the hymn may not be necessarily regarded as 
modern in character, because such cosmological and 
speculative conceptions are met with in about every 
part of the Rig-Veda Samhita and that the allegory is 
most significant and instructive. 

Thus Dr. Haug remarks* — “Now according to this 
passage, which is the most ancient and authoritative 
we have on the origin of Brahmanism and caste in 
general, the Brdliman has not come from the mouth of 
this primary being, the Purusha, but the mouth of the 
latter became the Brahmanical caste, that is to say, 

.. ... -- i. , . . ■ ■» - ■ ■ ■ ... 

* Muir, Origioal Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I. p. 14. 
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•was transformed into it. The passage has, no doubt, 
an allegorical sense. Mouth is the seat of speech. 
The allegory thus points out that the Brahmans are • 
teachers and instructors of mankind. The arms are 
the seat of strength. If the two arms of the Purusha 
are said to have been made a Kshatriya (warrior), that 
means, then, that the Kshatriyas'have to carry arms to 
defend the empire. That the thighs of the Purusha 
were transforaed into the Vaisya means that, as the 
lower parts of the body are the principal repository of 
food taken, the Vaisya caste is destined to provide food 
for the others. The creation of the $udra from the 
feet of the Purusha indicates that he is destined to be 
a servant to the others, just as the foot serves the 
other parts of the body as a firm support." It is this 
verse 12 of the Purusha Sukta which is generally put 
forth as an evidence for the determination of caste by 
birth. By the side of this, however, may be cited the 
passage from the BhagavadgitA — “ HUT ^ ipnr- 

which affirms that the fourfold division of 
caste depends upon qualities and actions (as opposed to 
birth). Even this passage is, however, interpreted by 
the orthodox people in their favour, by laying stress 
on the word * 
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GRAMATI6AL PECULIARITIES OF 
THE VEDA. 
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Vedi (^inflexional forma, comparatively more varied and re- 
gular. — Peculiarities of Sandhi — Peculiarities of Declension — - 
Peculiarities of conjugation — Infinitives and Gerunds — The* 
subjunctive — Peculiarities of syntax. 

A general comparison of the Sanskrit of the Rig- 
veda with the Classical Sanskrit will show that the former 
is more rich and regular in inflexional forms than the 
latter which has become more rigid and less multi- 
form. Thus, for instance, in the case of declension 
of nouns, where we had originally two or three forms 
for a particular case-ending, we have now only one ; 
arid in the case of the conjugation of verbs, whole tenses 
or moods have become obsolete- Thus, there is nothing 
in the Classical Sanskrit corresponding to the Subjunc- 
tive in the Veda, and the Vedic infinitive has about 
eight forms, while the clarsical infinitive has only one. 
In the same way a greater variety can be marked in 
the Vedic Sandhi as compared with the Classical Sanskrit. 
In order to see the truth of all this, it is necessary to 
be acquainted with the grammatical forms which the 
Vedic Sanskrit has in contradistinction from the 
Classical Sanskrit, which we today proceed to note, 
with illustrations from the 7th Mandala, as far as pos- 
sible. 
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To begin with, in the matter of Sandhis in Classical 
Sanskrit, hiatus is generally forbidden; but in the 
Vedic Sanskrit, it is very abundantly admitted. Thus 
in innumerable instances *r and w are to be read as 
jr and gr, and less often a long vowel is to be resolved 
into two vowels, in order to make good the metre. 
As illustrations, the student may refer to Rigveda VII. 
14-1% 66-11% 4-1% 4-S' 1 , 6-3% 14-2', 2 i-4 n , 22-4% and 
so on. 

The disappearance of an initial 3f after a final 
or an which is the invariable rule in Classical Sanskrit, 
is, in the Veda, only an occasional occurrence; and in 
this respect, there is no accordance between the 
written and spoken form of the Vedic text. The a* is 
many times elided where the metre requires it, while 
it is retained, where the metre requires its omission. 
Here are some instances, VII. 1-7“, 1-8*, 1-9*# i-n*» 
I-T 9 1 ', 66 - 5 c , 61-3% 1.8-7°, 33 -n b > 57 - 5 % 71 - 5 *. 

The final f, 3 T- rr of a dual form are maintained un- 
cotubined with the following vowel, but the Rigveda 
shows many exceptions to this, especially before fU" e.g. 
VII. 87-2®, 72-3% 104-6''. lae combination with 
following, without regard to the form of the ending 
(e. g. 3 T: sir: etc. or am;- gw, etc.) is so frequent that 
the simplest explanation is the presence of the parallel 
form ^ regularly used in Pali and in the verses of 
Buddhist Sanskrit. 

The change of 3 to qg by the preceding of ggVMf, 
takes place in the Veda, occasionally even when the 
latter belong to a different word, essentially unconnect* 
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«d. Especially the pronominal forms and tpr are 
thus affected very often. 

Original final is retained after a nasal. Thus 
final 3 TR’ 3 ^ and ^ become 3ft, % ^ and s|£, the n; 
after these nasalised vowels being treated as if it 
were after pure vowels. Thus we have (VII, 

5 - 6 c ), so also 6-3’ 3 3‘, 10-5 , 11-1 1 . 

In the Veda, the final vowel of a word-generally 
3 T, much less often % or gr-is in a large number of cases 
prolonged, usually when it is favoured by the metre, 
but sometimes even where the metre opposes the 
change.* Such words are (r) particles like arer, are etc. 
(2) case-forms like rprr. ^RT etc. (3) verb-forms like 
ftsrr, WT, SjTOiTT. firgrr- ?T8^T,%?T, ^vfr, ^ujsr etc., and (4) 
gerunds in u. 

Next we proceed to the Declension of nouns. Let 
us begin with the masculine and neuter nouns ending 
in 3 T. In their case, the singular of the Instrumental 
(both m. n.), shows a peculiar form, either ending in 

or 3CT. The following are instances from the 7th 
Mandala;~i8. 17 ; 55 . 7 fwr qg&w r; 71. 4 tpTr; 93. 7 

r?WT ; 32. 7 m ffofr (f^T instr of ) ; 13.2 wfgfUT ; 20. 4 ; 
23- 3 ; 58 . 1 ; 6x. 4 ; 97- 8 ; 100. 3. 

The Dual of the Nominative and Accusative ( m. 
only), usually ends in stt ; while ah is only excep- 
tional. 3IT occurs generally, ( 1 ) at the end of a TT^, (2) 
before consonants, (3) before an initial vowel with 
which it is fused and is never used before vowels 
with hiatus. A good illustration where both forms 
occur side by side is I. 184,1 ‘ HT aw ttmt ’. 


Bee Whitney, grammar, 248 article. 
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Instances of formsending in arr arc VII. t. i7<-, 2. 7'" 1 , 18. 
22 h , 70. i, 5 o. i, 67. 5 . However, note 5 o. 2, 84. 2 where 
art occurs before consonants. 

Next is to be noticed the Plural of the nominative 
and vocative ( m. ) There are two endings srrrr : 
and 3TT:. The forms in snrr: are about one half 
as numerous as those in 3TT: in Rigveda. In the Atha- 
rvaveda, there are comparatively very few forms in stto - :; 
thus the ending srrpr: is older and goes gradually out of 
use in the Vedic period ; we have also many instances, 
where both forms stand often side by side ; e.g. Rigveda, 
IV. 2 5 . 8, VII. 97. 6. A pada deficient by one syllable is 
often emended by substituting 3 nxr: for snr: ; e.g. VII. 35. 
14 '. Other instances of arrtr : in the 7th Mandala aie 
1. 9, x . 1 5 , 1. 17, 4. 3, i 5 . 9, 16. 3, and manyraore. 

For the Plural of the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative (Neuter) there are two endings, 3rr and sttr - . 
The older (an) has far outnumbered the younger in Rig- 
veda, though there are many instances where both 
stand side by side. In the Atharvaveda the proportion 
is much reduced, though the older form has held its 
own against the younger form, better than any other 
similar Vedic form. Instances in the 7th Mandala are 1. 
18", 3. 4 b , 3. 10', 4. r, 4. 2, 5. 7, 18. 1 and so on. The 
genesis of the younger form can be best explained by 
supposing that there is a transfer from the 3 T declension 
to the 3 P? declension which is also shown by the co- 
existence of such forms as ??f§riTr> ^nwiuIi etc., cf. VII. 
19.4, VII. 67. 9. Sometimes a »it? deficient by one 
syllable can be emended by reading 3 nf?r for 34 T e. g. 
VII, 4. 2. 
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For the Plural of the Instrumental (m. & n.) 
there are two endings qf$r and both almost equally 
frequent in the Rig-Veda, the older however dying out 
gradually in the Vedic period. Both sometimes occur 
side by side. The only trace of the ending gw in later 
Sanskrit is «n^’(£rom ffrt). Instances in the 7th Mandala 
are — 2-8 , 2-1 x, 7-2, 7-6. 

Next, we come to nouns in art. In the case of these 
(feminine), for the Singular of the Instrumental, there 
are two endings, an and stut. The older ending is about 
as frequent as .the younger. The older ending is 
generally applied to stems in ST or (or m), (with fsu or 
U7 naturally the younger ending would sound very badly). 
Instances in the 7th Mandala are, i-n# x-14* 1 ^'7> 2 3 _I > 
32-14, etc. One instance of the peculiar Sing. Dative* 
fem. is the form arffaft in VII. 1-19 «. 

For the Plural of the Nominative ( f ), W- is the 
very general ending, but in very few cases 3Tnr : (per. 
haps extended from the masculine) is also met with* 
Thus we have VII. 28-4 ‘ jfJrurnT*’ VII. 18-3 

‘ 

Next we come to stems in f ( f . ). For the Instru- 
mental Singular, the final is only lengthened in the 
Veda. Instances in the 7th Mandala are, 1-1, 1-21, 
20-2, 25 -x, 32-15, 32-21. For the Locative Singular, the 
final f is changd to an, (1) generally before consonants, 
(2) before an initial vowel with which it is fused, (3) 
never used before vowels with hiatus; e.g. VII. 2-5, i 8 -i 9> 
19-3, 27-1. Even masculine nouns inf have sometimes a 
Loc. Sing, form ending in art; e. g • «( Tf n' or sometimes 
extended to snwrfJr. The Genitive and Ablative Singu- 
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lar of masculine nouns in f is sometimes made by only 
adding the termination without having Guna ; e. g. srd 1 : 
from arft. The Nominative Plural of feminine nouns in 
f is sometimes like >irfp etc. 

As for nouns in (t mas. and neu.) we meet with 
such forms as Abl. Sing, VII. 1 5 - 4 , Dat. Sing. 

VII. 25.4, Loc. sing. {nwf%, Instr. Sing, VII. 

21-6, 4-5. Nouns in t fem.haveNom. Plu. like — 2-8, 
10-3, 5-3, 26-4, Instru. Sing. ^rrfT. Nouns in f neut. have 
for their nom. plu. such forms as: — frerfr VII. 56 - 8 ; 

VII. 56-12 ; srsnfr VII 23-3. In the case of fem. 
nouns in T, we have such forms as the Accu. Sing. 

VII. 8 - 5 . 

Nouns ending in mas. and fem. have their 
Nom. Dual ending in err which occurs (1) at the 
end of a pAda, (2) before consonants, (3) before an 
initial vowel with which it is fused, (4) never before 
vowels with hiatus, e. g. Hlflil' — 7-3. g^r and arrh are 
often found used for and SRirrg’. 

In the case of nouns in we have a peculiar Loc. 
Sing, form without any termination. e.(j. gjtwac ! = 

*TT?jTtT etc. 

Next, I may proceed to conjugation. Here I must 
content myself only with noting a few peculiarities 
which are very frequently met with. For a fuller and 
exhaustive treatment of the Verb-inflection in the Rig- 
veda the student is referred to Avery’s Verb-inflection 
in Sanskrit (Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Vol. X.).‘ 

The first person plural termination (Parasmaipada)r 
of the Present tense is invariably in Classical San- 
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skrit. But in the Rigveth, is found more fre- 
quently by the side of tm. is found 1 1 7 times in 
the Rig-Veda, and 3 times only in the Aitareya Brah- 
raana, but never in classical Sanskrit. On the other 
hand, appears only 21 times in the Rigveda, 4 times 
in the Aitareya Brdhmana and is the only ending in 
Classical Sanskrit. Thus it appears that the longer 
ending was far in advance in the time of Rig veda, 
that it was overtaken by the shorter ending in the 
Brahmana period, and driven entirely off the field in 
the Classical period. (Cf. VII. 21-1, fipfrarfif 

I. 25-1). 

The 3rd pers. Sing, ending (Atmanepada) of the 
present tense is sometimes q instead of jj; e. g. 

VII. 8-4, VII. 26-4. 

The Imperative 2nd pers. sing, deserves notice. 
The classical rule requires fir after consonants except- 
ing nasals, and and in the 9th conjugation which 
substitutes 3 TPT ; after vowels (excepting ar and 3r of 
the 5th and 8th conjugations, after a single con- 
sonant) nasals, and t ; after ar and z following 
a single consonant, the ending is dropped. This 
rule is not observed in the Veda, but the ending fir 
is more frequently found. Examples from the 7th Mancla- 
la are,— wrfir (1-20), srfir (16-6, 25-5), gfa (22-4, 

3 2 -i)- The root ?g shows the three successive stages 
W 5ft and W- Notice also forms like (from 

The longer endings vr and ?R instead of and -t 
in the 2nd pers. pi. are also met with in the Veda. 
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We also meet with in the Rigveda some peculiar 
forms of the 2nd pers. sing, having an imperative value, 
made by adding the ending to the root. Examples 
from the 7th Mandala are — (18-3), (41-2), *rifr 

and (16-5). 

Certain perfect participles whose stem is mono- 
syllabic owing to the absence of the reduplication are 
met with ; e. g. c[T*rPt, flTgP-L 

The infinitive presents a great variety of forms. 
A number of verbal nouns in various of their cases are 
used in such a way as to be assimilated to the infinitive. 
Thus, in addition to the Classical infinitive in 31*, which 
is, really speaking, nothing more than the Accusative 
Singular form of the root-noun formed by 3, we have 
the dative form from the same, used as an infinitive ; 
e. g. 3 nfcl% (VII. 33-1), 3 T?trT% (VII. 33-8). 

Infinitives are also found with the ending n* (e. g. 
Sn’&f with the ending sr# i. c. the dative singular 
of the root-noun ending in 3 T’T ( g • , =r§Ttr. affair ), with 
the ending wit i. e. the Dative Sing, of the root-noun 
ending in fw ( c. g. ’trair, wrw^ - ), with the ending wt ( e . g. 
wmfcr VII. 37-r, spruit VII. 43-1, ?vnSr, with the 

ending e. the Geni. Sing, of the root-noun ending 
in 3 ( c. g. rrwL, ) and with some more endings. 

In addition to gerunds ending in fwr, we have those 
ending in m*T and ( which is very common) ; e. g. 
S<wnr> 

The subjunctive mood, whose remnant is seen ill 
Classical Sanskrit only in the Imperfect and Aorist 
forms without augment, after the particle WT prohibi- 
tive, is a very frequent formation in the Rigveda, 
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denominated as by Sanskrit grammarians. Such 
forms as (VII. 8-6), qvmft (VII. 2 5-1), 

^frf^TTT, nnpKr, are illustrations of the subjunctive. 

Next I may notice some peculiarities of sentence- 
structure. The first and the foremost feature is the 
position of prepositions or upasargas in a sentence. 
In later Sanskrit, the upasarga, as a ruie, must imme- 
diately precede the verb of which it forms a part, and no 
word is allowed to intervene between them. But in the 
Rigveda the upasarga is separated from the verb by one 
or more words. As instances may be given the follow- 
ing verses from the 7th Mandala- 1-4, 1-6, 1-7, 1-8, 
3-9, 4-1, 8-4, 8-6, 21-7, 24-4, 24-6, 60.3, 60-4, 86-1, 86-5 
and many more. 

Another peculiarity is that the preposition, once 
used with the verb, is alone repeated without the verb 
which is implied, and the preposition alone stands for 
the whole verb. Instances from Mandala 7, are 1-6, 
86-5. Sometimes the upasargas alone are used and the 
verb has to be implied, to complete the sentence, as in 
VII. 6-1 and 3. Sometimes we meet with paranthetical 
sentences having no syntactical connection with what 
nrecedes or what follows, as in VII. 1- 1 5 . Sometimes 
a relative sentence is used, without a corresponding 
correlative sentence or without a word to connect it 
with the correlative sentence, c. g , VII. 1-8 and 12. 
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Reasons for the preference for metre — The moaning of the 
word Chhandas — The most prominent of Vodic metres stated 
— A synopsis of the metres of the 7th Maintain -Two schools 
of critics— those who maintain the text and admit metrical 
irregularity — those who advocate textual restoration — Textual 
restorations generally agreed upon — The number of syllables 
in foot, not the only rule — also rules of rhythm — Historical 
development — Four periods based upon metrical criteria. 

I£ one casts a glance at the Sanskrit literature in 
general, he will find that a very large majority of it 
is metrical. The epics, Puranas, law-books, Kavyas 
are all metrical compositions. And to this the oldest 
Sanskrit book, I mean, the Sarhhita of the Rigveda, is 
no exception. And this preference for metre of the old 
Vedic Rishis is but natural. For, in the first place, the 
language of nature clothes itself in metre. Deep, strong 
passions express themselves in metre ; for a metre is 
nothing but a particular arrangement of high and low 
tunes. Secondly, as the Vedic hymns were composed 
for sacrificial purposes, with a view to propitiate the 
gods, nothing could please them better than prayers 
sung. Mere recitations of prose formulas or lectures do 
not possess that attraction which naturally belongs to 
songs sung or hymns chanted. Thirdly, the metrical 
limitations served a most practical purpose, that of 
preserving and remembering easily what was compos- 
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ed, especially when writing was not in vogue. It is 
the experience of every one that a verse can be more 
easily and more permanently committed in memory 
than a mere prose statement. Hence, the necessity of 
putting rules of grammar and whole lexicons in a me- 
trical form. Students of Sanskrit need not be remind- 
ed of the Karikas of grammar and Araarakosa. And 
the credit of preserving without corruption the Vedic 
texts may be largely due to the fact that they are 
in a fixed metrical form. Hence, the statement in 
&iksh& explaining the relation of Chhandas to Veda — 
qrsft 3 — the metre is the feet of the Veda. 

Just as a man is supported and enabled to move freely 
at his will, by his feet, in the same way, the Vedas 
are supported and enabled to hold their own every- 
where and at all times by metres. 

The word is derived from arrf!ra%» from 

which the name is also derived ; and who will deny 

that a composition clothed in a metrical form affords com- 
paratively greater pleasure ? Yaska derives the word 
from 3^ to cover and is so called, because it is 

the covering of the Vedic texts. By metaphor the 
texts of the Veda themselves came to be called 
because their external form was metrical. Thus 
became a synonym of gr,* and as the grammar and 
metre of the Veda is more irregular or rather much 
less regular, from the point of view of Classical Sans- 
krit, came to mean ‘irregular’ or ‘whimsical’, and 


quoted 

from a Brabmana by Durga on Nir. VII. 12. 
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the word has come down to be so used even in our 
vernacular. 

gvqpT as I have already said in Lecture 2, is includ- 
ed in the six Ved&ngas and the oldest work at present 
available is the treatise of Pingala, which deals with 
not only the Vedic metres but with the classical me- 
tres also. 

Broadly speaking, the Vedic metres are much less 
regular than the classical metres, in fpct, there being 
no hard and fast rules regarding the quantity and 
order of the several letters, the total number of 
syllables being the only criterion of distinguishing 
one metre from another. 

From the metrical point of view, the Rigveda Sam- 
hit£ is made up of hymns or g^rs, each of which con- 
sists of a certain number of verses or ^r^s, and each 
verse consists of two or more feet, and each foot con- 
sists of a certain number of syllables. 

The most prominent of the Vedic metres are — 


nnnfir 

8, 

8, 

8.* 



8, 

8, 

12 . 



12, 

8, 

8. 



8, 

12 , 

8. 



8, 

8, 

8, 

8. 


8, 

8, 

12 , 

8. 

qrcfrfgifr 

12, 

8, 

12 , 

8. 


8, 

8, 

8, 

8, 


* The names of the metreB are followed by the numbers of the 
syllables in each of the several feet of which they are made up. 
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12, 12, 

s , 

*. 



10, 10, or 

n. 

11, 

11. 


11, 11, 

11, 

11. 



12, 12, 

1*, 

12. 


There are, of course, many 

sub- varieties 

of these 


metres, formed by diversifying the order of the several 
feet. The metres of the different verses in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda are all exhaustively given in the Sar- 
vanukramani of K&tyayana, extracts from which are, as 
a rule quoted by S&yana at the commencement of his 
commentary on each hymn. Thus restricting our- 
selves to the 7th Mandate, we find that the metre 
prevails mostly throughout the book with a very few 
exceptions of other metres. Thus, hymns 15, 31 (1-9), 
55 (T), 59 (9»lo,Il), 66 (1-9 & 17-19), 89 (1-4), 94 
(i-n), 96 (4-6), 102 are imnft. 

Hymns 1 (1-18), 22 (1-8), 31 (10-12), 68(1-7), are 
; while 32 (3) is fjprrrf%rrat.(i2, 8), and 
34 (1-21), 56 (i-ii), are fSrcrg; (10,10). 

Hymn 14 (1) is frffrft; while 55 (2-4) is ?ffft 

(8, 8, 8, 12). Hymns 16, 32 (excepting verse 3), 59 
(1-6), 66 (10-15), 74 (1*6). 81 (1-6), 96 (1-2), have ffdT 
and in alternate verses. Such pairs of fgfft 

and seem to be denominated as srpnxr in the 

Sar vAnukramani . 

Hymns 41(1), 44 0 )* 46 (1-3). 5 ° (1-3), 82, 83, 89 
(5), 104 (1-6, 18, 21, 23) are snrtft. 

Hymns 55 (5-8), 59 (12), 94 (12), 103 (1), 104 (25) 
are 3 HIW* One hymn only i. e. 17 is 

One terse i.e. 50 (4), is wffrsnnft, also called 
(consisting of five feet having 10, 10, 11, n, 11, sylla- 
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Wes respectively). One verse 66(16), is 55^0^(12,8,8). 
One verse 96 (3) is (12, 12, 8, 8). And one 

verse 104 (7) is either snrjft or f^T, 

All other verses not mentioned in the above are 
Aft, which may be thus said to be the prevailing metre 
of the 7th Mandala. 

It was said above that the only rule is regarding the 
number of syllables in a foot of the metre without any 
regard to the quantity or order of the. several sylla- 
bles. But even this number of syllables seems to 
fail us now and then. Thus, for instance, where a foot 
ought to have 12 syllables in conformity with other feet 
of the same verse, it has 1 x, or where it ought to have n, 
it has 10 and so on. Thus for instance, in VII . 1 . 3, the first 
line has only 10 syllables where as it ought to have 1 1 syl- 
lables to be a foot of the metre (consisting of three 
feet, each of xi syllables'). Similar is the case of the 2nd 
line in the same verse. Now the question arises, — is 
it an irregularity of metre of which the Vedic poets 
were not very careful and did not observe strict regu- 
larity ? or is there some mistake in writing the text, 
the recitation being quite conformable to the require- 
ments of the metre ? 

According to the answer given to these questions, 
there are two schools of Vedic critics. Some, having 
regard to the great antiquity and authority of the 
Samhita text, feel alarmed at any proposal to tamper 
with it, and are inclined in all cases of doubt to maintain 
the text and to admit a metrical irregularity. Others aga in 
recognizing the general skilfulness of the Vedic bards, 
propose in the same cases textual restoration. No one 
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of these views must be carried to an extreme or fol- 
lowed to the exclusion of the other. We can neither 
regard the text as final nor the metrical standards as 
holding good without exception. The principle under- 
lying the admission of either this or that view in the 
present case, is clearly quantitative. The multiplicity 
of instances constitutes the proof. All commentators 
adopt without hesitation that hypothesis which accounts 
for the largest number of facts in the simplest way. 
If one textual correction will rectify ten verses, we 
make the textual correction ; if the admission of one 
metrical variation or irregularity will accord with the 
text of ten verses, we admit the metrical variation. 
Thus to decide which of these courses is to be followed 
in a particular case, requires a detailed examination of 
the text. 

Thus the following textual restorations have been 
generally agreed upon. 

(1) Where the text, in accordance with the classi- 

cal rules of sandhi combines the final vowel of one 
word with the initial vowel of the next, final or, arr 
must occasionally, and final f , 3 ", 3T, generally be 

read as separate syllables. Thus to take instances 
from the 7th Mandala, 1. 3* i-3 b 53>flrarr, 3. i* 

tpawr, 8. i d anarf$- ;, 4. 6«, 4. 7 s1 , 5. 2*, and so on. 

(2) Where the text omits initial at after final ar or q-, 
the initial ar must usually he restored as a separate 
syllable. Thus, in the 7th Mandala, 1. 4* arsrat arf^pwT, 
1. 19 a ar ft anfhcrt, 2. io a wwft and so on. 

(3) In numerous words and endings, the value of 
» separate syllable is either necessarily or optionally to 
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be given to 3;, of the text. Thus, in the 7th Manda- 
te — 1. 11^ 18. 12 ° Notice that 

in these two instances, the syllabic and consonantal 
values are found side by side: so also — 15. 15'', 5. 5°, 
6* lb > 5- 9 b » 19* 2:1 (%&*<), 32. 26 h , 104. 4", 104. 20‘\ 104. 20J, 
104. 25* and so on. 

(4) In a few words, long vowels or dipthongs 
are optionally to be read as equivalent to two syllables. 
Thus, in the 7th Mandate, 65. i e , 86.4“, 97. 3 a , we 
restore to ; 93. i a vre - to vrffiw ; 34. i4 b , 36. S'\ 
88. 1“ STS’ to srfrre - ; 40. 6 d ^TtT to * 3 T<T. 

(5) A few words are regularly misrepresented ; 

thus, for we must always read <wi*, for mw: 

almost always for always ^rr. Thus in the 
7th Mandate, we have, 49. 2 and 3, 56. 12, and 57. 5, 
in which occuring at the end of the foot has to be 

read qwrar to suit the closing rhythm. So in 89. 1 
and all verses, has to be read a|asw for the same 
purpose. 

There are other restorations also, though less cer- 
tain in character. Thus, 

(6) the word ^5 has to be read as a word of three 
syllables, though in a very large number of cases it is 
a word of two syllables. Thus VII. 19.2* ‘fat? 

etc., VII. 19. 6 a , 20. 2", 21. 5 !i , 2l-6 a , 22. i a , and so on. 

(7) The restoration of arsr^for 3tlW in the geni- 
tive plural of all declensions is required, generally at 
the end of an eight-syllabled foot. Thus — VII. 16. 2 <*, 
16. 7 d , 32, n 1 , 32. 25a, 66. 3 b , 74. 6 b and so on. Verse I. 
167* 10 illustrates in one, most of these restorations. 
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So far we have spoken of the external form of the 
metre or merely the number of syllables in a foot. In* 
dian commentators generally stop here and hold 
that the internal form or the rhythm is even 
more irregular and free than the external, so as to 
be of no importance at all, comparatively speaking.. 
Thus they say that there are no rules of rhythm at 
all in the Rigveda, the number of syllables in a foot 
being the only rule. Modern critics, however, have, 
from a detailed examination of the text from the metri- 
cal point of view', come to the conclusion that there is 
no considerable part of the verse in which certain 
rhythms are i\ot steadily favoured, and others avoided ; 
that everywhere there exist metrical preferences. Thus, 
for instance, we find that at the end of a foot of 1 1 or 12 
syllables, the last 4 syllables are very generally v - ^ 
while at the end of a foot of 8 syllables they are gener- 
ally- ^ A detailed study of this inner construction 
or rhythm of the foot has shown that there is a regular 
gradual historical development seen through the differ- 
ent parts of the Rigveda, and has enabled Vedic critics 
to lay down certain metrical criteria which distinguish 
one period of Rigveda from another. Thus, Prof. 
Arnold in his Vedic Metre, has arrived at four periods, 
(1) the bardic period or the period of originality and 
rivalry between the bardic families, to which belong 
hymns of Mandate VII, VI, and many more, and where 
a greater variety of inner and external construction is 
observed ; (2) The normal period, in which perfection 
lather than originality of form is the aim, to which 
belong hymns of Mandala III. IV. and IX, where two 
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metres are almost exclusively employed, namely, Trish- 
tubh and Gayatri, where there is little variety but an 
attempt at uniformity and regularity ; ( j) the cretic - 
period where almost exclusively Trishtubh and Jagatl 
metres are employed and the cretic rhythm is favoured, 
to which belong many of the hymns of the ist Maijda- 
la and a few of the 10th, a period of transition; and (4) 
the popular period the hymns of which resemble in form 
and character, the Atharva veda, to which belong a 
large number of the hymns of the toth Mandala, and 
of which, the contamination of a hymn by annfr 
stanzas is the characteristic. 

Thus, the irregularity in rhythm and the quantity 
of the different syllables making a foot which an 
ordinary reader passes by, unnoticed , is only apparent 
and is the result of the inventive spirit sometime 
leading to the construction of new and harmonious 
forms. For, it is difficult to think that a professional 
bard should without motive have left his verse with an 
irregular rhythm, when any European scholar without 
serious practice of the art of versification, can put it 
into order for him with hardly a perceptible alteration 
in the meaning. Prof. Arnold thus very highly thinks 
of the skill and art of the Vedic bards “...As works of 
mechanical* art the metres of the l^igveda stand high 
above those of modern Europe in variety of motive and 
in flexibility of form. They seem, indeed, to bear the 
same relation to them as the rich harmonies of classical 
music to the simple melodies of the peasant. And in 
proportion as modern students come to appreciate the 


Arnold, Vedic Metre: p. 81. 
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skill displayed by the Vedic poets, they will be glad to 
abandon the easy but untenable theory that the variety 
o£ form employed by them is due to chance, or the 
purely personal bias of individuals, and to recognize 
instead that we find all the signs of a genuine histori- 
cal development 
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Linguistic or literary theories — Max Mtiller’s view that 
the date of Bigveda falls about 1200 B. 0. — Objections to the 
same — views of Whitney and others — Astronomical theories — 
Hang’s view — Dikshit’s view — Tilak’s view — Jacobi’s theory. 

No one now doubts that the Rigveda is the most 
ancient document of the Aryans, and that although it 
represents a stage of no mean civilisation, whether in 
respect of the development of language, or religion, or 
philosophy, still to us the Rigveda represents the most 
ancient chapter in the history of the human intellect, 
what preceded that period whether in India or in any 
other part of the Aryan world, being lost to us beyond 
the hope of recovery. Notwithstanding the universal 
agreement in this respect, there is still a diversity of 
views regarding the probable age of the Rigveda. 
Several theories have been advanced with more or less 
cogent arguments, but nothing conclusive may be said 
to have been established. On the question of the age 
of the Rigveda, the final word has yet to be said.* I 
propose to-day to acquaint you briefly with some of the 
views held on the subject. 

The materials for the re-construction of Indian 
chronology are supplied principally from (i) the Litera- 
tures of the Br&hmanas, the Jainas and the Buddhists, 
(2) inscriptions on stone or copper plate, coins and seals 
and (3) the accounts of foreign writers, chiefly Greek, 
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Latin and Chinese. The question regarding the age 
of Rigveda can not derive any benefit from the last 
two sources, on account of its extreme antiquity. /Thus 
the only source that remains is the literary evidence, on. 
which are based the so-called literary or linguistic theo- 
ries. 

' The most popular of such theories is the one first 
promulgated by the great Vedic Scholar Max Miiller, 
who approximately assigned the Rigveda to 1200 B. C. 
This date has been accepted very generally and even 
the very recently published book, -Ancient India', by 
Prof. Rapson accepts it. The arguments adduced by 
Max Muller in favour of his view may be briefly stated 
as follows : — 

To begin with, Max Miiller divides the Vedic Lite- 
rature into four periods,' as noticed above in my Lecture 
2 , — the Chhandas period, the Mantra period, the 
Bralimana period, and the Sutra period,) on the ground of 
the nature of language and thought, and the suc- 
cessive stages marked therein, every following period 
presupposing the existence of the preceding one- 
To the last or Sutra period, belong tw.o classes of 
works named Anukramanis and Parisishtas) ' Of the 
authors of Anukramanis there stand out two, more pro- 
minently than the rest, viz. ^aunaka, who wrote Anu- 
kramanis to the Rigveda and Katyayana who wrote two 
Sarv tnukramains, one to the Rigveda, and the other to 
the white Yajurveda. Now if we compare these works* 
we find that Saunaka writes in mixed Slokas and takes 
great liberties with the metye ; while Kdtyayana 
writes in prose and introduces the artificial contrivances 
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of the later Sutras, a difference which is quite in keep- 
ing with the general course of Sanskrit literature in 
India. Again, §auna!ca's index follows the original 
division of the Iligveda into Mandates, Anuvakas and 
Suktas; while Katyayana has adopted the more practical 
and more modern division into Ashtakas, adhyayas and 
Vargas. Both agree in following the united §&kha of 
the Sakalas and Baslikalas and in excluding the khilas 
or supplementary hymns, but the latter has admitted 
the eleven Valakhilya hymns, thus bringing the total 
number of hymns to 1028 from 1017. 

From all these indications, we are naturally led to 
expect that both Saunaka and Katyayana belonged to 
the same Sakha and that Saunaka was anterior to Katya- 
yam . 

From what Sliadgurusishya remarks* in his com- 
mentary on the Sarvanukramam of Katyayana, while 
explaining the genealogy of the latter we can gather 
that there are four generations of teachers and pupils 
referred to, first, Saunaka, second, Asvalayana, third, 
Katyayana, and fourth, Patafijali. This Katyayana also 
identified with Vararuchi is spoken of by Somadeva- 
uhaita in his Kathasaritsagara, as having become a 
minister of king Nanda at Pataliputra. If we can 
believe in this tradition, here w« get a clue to ascertain 
the date of Katyayana. J 

In the Ancient Sanskrit Chronology the two dates 
have been fixed beyond all doubt — the date of Bud- 
dha’s death which i$ 483 B. C. and of the coronation of 
Asoka, which is 264*6. C. which are regarded as the 
' Sea Ancient Sangkrit Literature* p.,233. 
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sheet-anchors of Indian chronology. (Chandragupta, 
the founder of the Maurya empire, who was succeeded 
by Bindus^ra, whose successor was the great As oka » 
comes between 321 and 297 B. C. It was this Chandra- 
gupta who put down the Nandas with whom K&ty&yana 
is connected as minister. Thus tEwnH falls about 325 
B. C. 

the writer of the Vyakarana-Mahabhashya 
has been now [generally assigned to the second century 
B. C. which also, "allowing sufficient period to elapse 
between himself and Katyayana, the writer of the 
Vartikas, points to the 4th century B. C. as the age 
of the latter. 


Asval&yana then would fall about 350 B. C. and 
about 400 B. C. But as st'r^’s work cannot 
belong to the earliest productions of the Sutra-period, 
and us some more works after Katyayana must have 
been written during the Sutra period, the Sutra period 
may be supposedl to have extended, broadly speaking, 
from 600 to 206 B. C. . * ■ *. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by a considera- 
tion of the style and language of the works known by 
the name of the Parisishtas which mark the last out- 
skirts of the Sutra period. What distinguishes these 
Parisishtas from the Sutras is that they treat every- 
thing in a popular and superficial manner jas if the time 


was gone when students would spend ten or twenty 
years of their lives in fathoming the mysteries and 


mastering the intricacies of the Brahmana Literature, 
'f'he tendency to make everything easy eyen to the ex- 
superficiality, leads one to think' that the party 
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which had to follow such tactics had to fight against 
a strong enemy who was gaining more and more ground 
in the course of time. Even the adoption of the Sutra- 
style proves the fact that in the opinion of the authors 
of the Sutras, no one would listen to wisdom unless 
it is clothed in a garb of clear argument and communi- 
cated in intelligible language. Thus the Sutra-period, 
must be contemporaneous with the gradual decline 
of Brahmanism and the steady rise of Buddhism, a 
stage of thought which is distinctly ’ reflected in the 
Parisishtas. From this point of view also, it follows that 
the Sutra-period should extend from 600 to 200 B. C. ) 

As the Sutras necessarily presuppose the existence 
of the Brahmanas whose complicated system of theology 
and ceremonial was sought to be simplified by the 
Sutras, the BrAhmana-period extends backward from 
600 B. C. to 800 B. C., taking about 200 years to be 
the minimum period sufficient for the progress of 
thought and literary activity, ( such as, the establish- 
ment of the three-fold ceremonial, the composition and 
collection of tl\e Brahmanas and the ramification of the 
BrAhmana Charanas. 

The BrAhmana-period howeyer, exhibits a stratum 
of thought perfectly unintelligible without the admis? 
sion of a preceding age, during which all that is mis- 
understood, perverted and absurd in the BrAhmanas, 
had its natural growth. (But even between these two 
ages, there must have been an age >vhen the spirit was 
at work in the literature of India, no"* longer creative, 
free and original, but living orily on the heritage 
of a former age collecting, classifying, and imitating. 
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( This ruay be called the Mantra-period and may be sup- 
posed to have extended over two hundred years, i. e. 
from iooo to 8oo B. C. ) 

The three periods of Vedic literature spoken of so 
far, i. e. the Sutra, Brahmana and Mantra periods, all 
point to some earlier age which gave birth to the 
“hymns of the early Rishis — a time when the songs 
which were collected with such careful zeal in the 
Mantra-period, cqmmented upon with such elaborate 
pedantry during the Brahmana-period, and examined and 
analysed with such minute exactness during the Sutra 
period, lived and were understood without any effort,- 
a time characterised by spontaneity, originality and 
truth. . This Chhandas-period may be supposed to ex- 
tend over 200 years i. e. from xzoo to iooo B. C. Thus 
the date of Rigveda would fall about 1200 B. C. / 

The unsatisfactory character of this view may be 
easily seen* In the first place, arguments based on 
the nature of language and thought are not, generally 
speaking, conclusive in themselves, unless they are 
supported by any other independent proof. 

Secondly, the theory is based upon some assump- 
tions which have yet to be proved conclusively — c. g* 
the identity of th< Vedic I&ityayana and the grammari- 
an Katyayana, and the historical,, importance to be 
attached to the statements of . sriwf§r*r and *r?r 

which are the main planks in the whole argument. 

Thirdly, there is not sufficient reason shown why 
200 years in particular should be assigned to each of 
the periods in the Vedic Literature. We may as well 
assign 500 or iooo years to each of theffi; And there 
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are other scholars who have done the same. Of course, 
Max Muller has concluded his remarks with the follow- 
ing qualification: — “ The chronplogical limits assigned 
to the Sutra and Br&hmana periods will seem to most 
Sanskrit scholars too narrow rather than too wide, and 
if we assign but 200 years to the Mantra period from 
800 to 1000 B. C., and an equal number to the Chhandas 
period, from 1000 to 1200 B. C., we can do so only 
under the supposition that during the early periods of 
history, the growth of the human mind was more 
luxuriant than in later times, and that the layers of 
thought were framed less si owl 3' in the primary than 
in the tertiary ages of the world." It may be seen 
that the estiiffate made by Max Miiller is ridiculously 
low even from the point of view of the progress of 
language and thought. The difference of character 
between the Vedic Sanskrit and the Classical Sanskrit is 
so great that it must have required a very long period 
indeed for the language to progress 'from one step of 
development to another, as may appear probable from 
a comparison of the history , of other languages and it 
must be remembered that the Classical Sanskrit which we 
have at present has been substantially unaltered in na- 
ture and essence since the 2nd century B.C., I mean since 
the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. Even Max Muller,himself 
afterwards called this estimate too low and named the 
period from, 1500-1200 B. C. as the period of composi- 
tion of the Vedic hymns. 

Similar estimates have been made by other scholars. 
Thus, Whitney calls the period from 2000-1500 B. C. 
the period of "the oldest hymns — an estimate — sayj 
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Kaegi — which if we take everything into account is 
certainly not too high and which has the greatest claims 
to probability. Benfey also says:—' It can hardly be 
doubted that the most eastern branch had their abode on 
the Indus as early as 2000 years before the Christian 
era. Weber has placed the migration into the Indus land 
in the 1 6th century B. C. 

Thus it may be seen that the linguistic or literary 
theories fail to fix with certainty the date of the Rig- 
veda. As Kaegi remarks, the determination of the 
Vedic period.. .deduced. ..from the difference in langu- 
age and in the religious and social views between the 
hymns and the fixed dates of Buddhism, can approximate 
the true period only by centuries. 

But there are the astronomical theories which have 
advanced the question of the Vedic age considerably 
and which at least possess far greater certainty than 
the theories merely based upon a consideration 
and comparison of language and thought. 

Thus Haug on the ground of a passage in the 
Vedanga — Jyotisha, referring to the position of 
the solstitial points determines the age of the 
Veda. The poisition given in this passage* carries 
us back to the year 1186 B. C. which must 
be the time of the Vedanga-Jyotisha — Dr. Haug comes 
to two conclusions from this reference — (t) that the 
Indians had made already such a considerable progress 
in astronomical science early in the 12th century B. C. 

mvfcf fftroufas nrwirwwb trfr * 

Rig-Vede Jyot. Verse S. 
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as to enable them to take such observations ; and (a) 
that by that time the whole ritual in its main features 
as laid down in the Brahmanas was complete. Thus 
he assigns the composition of the bulk of the Brah- 
manas to the years 1400-1200 B. C. Taking 500-600 
years for the Samhita, the bulk of the Samhita falls 
between 2000 to, 1400 B. C. The oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas being a few hundred years more 
ancient still, the very commencement of Vedic Litera- 
ture may be fixed between 2400-2000 B. C. 

Shankara Balkrishna Dikshit, in his * Bharatiya 
Jyotihshastra' has hit upon one passage in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana which determines the age of the work- 
4 \ =5 rrm rpr njfaBnr e r tgsffi - 
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Satapatha Brahmana 2-1-2. 
The phenomenon that the were seen to rise ex- 

actly at the eastern point from which they never swerved 
(whereas at present they rise a little to the northern 
side of the eastern point), points, to a period about 3000 
years B. C. which must be, therefore, the time of the 
composition of the Satapatba Brahmana. The Taittiriya 
Samhita which must have preceded the Satapatha, and 
which also mentions Krittika and other Nakshatras, 
must be about 200 years before this period while the 
Rig- Veda Samhita which is decisively older than the 
Taittiriya Samhita must be still older. , , 

Mr. Tilak in his 'Orion' has proved even a greater 
antiquity for the hymns of the Rigveda. He has 
endeavoured to show therein that ‘the traditions 
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recorded in the Rigveda unmistakably point to a period 
not later than 4000 B. C., when the vernal equinox was 
in Orion, or, in other words, when the Dog-star (or the 
Dog as we have it in the Rigveda) commenced the 
equinoctial year.’* On the ground the several 
astronomical references scattered about.J| the ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, he lias arrived at four different 
periods. The oldest period is the Aditi or pre-Orion 
period, )with the. vernal equinox at or near Punarvasu, 
roughly extending from 6000 B. C. to 4000 B, C.' It 
was a period when the finished hymns do not seem to 
have been known, and half prose and half poetical 
Nivids or sacrificial formulae “giving the principal 
names, epithets and feats of the deity invoked" were 
probably in use. The next is the Orion period, rough- 
ly extending from 4000 B. C. to 2500 B. C.,i from the 
time when the vernal equinox was in the asteri ,m of 
Ardra to the time when it receded to the asterism of 
the Krittikas. The whole of the so-called sttwpt hymn 
X.86 which is very obscure, can be at least more satis- 
factorily explained than has hitherto been done both 
by Indian commentators and modern European scho- 
lars, on the supposition that it refers to the fact of the 
equinoxes coinciding with the Orion. This second 
period is the most important period in the history of the 
Aryan civilization. A good many Siiktas in the Rig- 
veda were sung at this time. This is the proper, most 
active, Vedic period. The third is the Krittiki period, 
commencing with the vernal equinox in the asterism of 
the Krittikas and extending upto the period recorded 

* Til»k, Orion, i'refaoe lit. 
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in the Veddnga Jyotisha, 1. t, [from 2500 B. C. to 1400 
B. C. It was the period of the Taittirfya Sarhhita and 
several of the Brahraanas. ! The hymns of the Rigveda 
had already become antique and unintelligible by this 
time 'and speculations, often too free, about the 
real meaning of these hymns and legends, were indulg- 
ed in. The fourth and the last period extends from 
1400 B. C. to 5 oo B. C. or to the birth and rise of 
Buddhism.' It was the period of the Sytras and philo- 
sophical systems.)' 

Prof. Jacobi also has put forth a theory according 
to which the period of the Rigveda goes back to at least 
4000 B. C. ; a theory also based on astronomical calcula- 
tions connected with a change in the beginning of the 
seasons which has taken place since the time of the 
Rigveda. 
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